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DEFECTS AND DIFFICULTIES IN 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


As a part of the preparation for a 
ise in methods of college teaching, 
the writer was scheduled to give 

the fall semester 1928-29 at the 
University of Southern California, a class 
fty-four college students, mostly 

rs and graduates, was asked to con- 

as many specific weaknesses, short- 

ngs, defeets, faults and difficulties as 


| observed or experienced in con- 


nection with college teaching. No list was 

n the class to be checked lest the re- 

nses might be influenced by the sugges- 
red 

The replies were submitted in large part 

| cards with one point on a ecard. 

Some were submitted in the form of lists 

ed later upon eards. In all there 


bout three thousand suggestions 


reports were classified by the 
ording to their types. Obviously 
ita do not permit of strictly statisti- 
treatment and, consequently, the 
ent article represents qualitatively but 
ntitatively the criticisms of college 

r as offered by the students. 
uld be kept in mind that not all 
ve teachers are accused of having all 
‘ts mentioned in this article, since 
is a composite rather than a 
calone. The following eighteen points 


esent the major lines along which 
isms were offered. 


1) Derects oF PERSONALITY AND 
TEMPERAMENT 


College teachers are criticized for a num- 


t 


r of personality defects, such as careless 
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personal appearance, posture and dress. 
Some complaint is given about un): asant 
voice. The lack of physical development 
and too much brain development is also 
mentioned. Professors are said to be so 
engrossed in their subject-matter that they 
are absent-minded. They are reported 
sometimes to be pessimistic, sarcastic, 
stilted, formal, inhuman, unsocial and 
lacking in sense of humor. They lack tact, 
try to bluff students and are self-conscious. 
Frequently they keep in the background 
socially and fail to assume the position of 
leadership which is rightly theirs because 
of their training. They are also said to 
be susceptible to flattery, egotistical and 
sometimes snobbish. They enjoy telling 
their childhood experiences or telling 
about their latest European trips. They 
are impatient, nervous, get rattled easily 
and in general display a wider range of 
variability in matters of personal be- 
havior than is found in the average group 
of men. 


(2) Derects REGARDING ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM, PROPAGANDA AND DOGMATISM 
Criticism is made for all degrees of 

shortcomings, from undue cowardice to 

extreme radicalism as regards exercise of 
the right of free speech. Some are said 
to be afraid of the administration, others 
to fear political influences, and many to be 
unduly hampered by social conventions 
and the fear of publicity. They are com- 
monly accused of being bound by tradi- 
tion and lacking the initiative or nerve 
to break away from the conservatism 
which hampers colleges and universities. 

Some are even too sensitive to face the 

opposition of their own students. Others, 
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lacking complete freedom of speech them- 
selves, are said to deny it to their own stu- 
dents and to interfere with free discussion, 
weighing of evidence and drawing conclu- 
sions in their classes. A great deal of com- 
plaint is offered to the effect that college 
teachers are too dogmatic and sure of their 
own Opinions so that they become out- 
spoken and assume that their word is law. 
Some complaint is also made of radicalism 
in the social and political views as well as 
atheism in religious thinking. 


(3) CARELESS AND UNSATISFACTORY 
PLANNING OF COURSES 

The accusation is made that college 
teachers have no objectives or hazy ob- 
jectives for their courses. Assignments 
are indefinite and lacking in purpose. 
Teachers come to class without definite 
preparations, fail to connect up the lesson 
with previous lessons, do not stick to the 
point, allow too many petty details to 
enter, dwell upon minor points of interest 
to themselves and allow major problems to 
go unsolved, give improper balance or em- 
phasis to topics, and even deliberately 
waste time because of lack of any real 
message to impart. Their teaching is said 
to lack thoroughness, to be seattered, to 
leave no feeling of definite accomplish- 
ment, and to fail to summarize or draw 
conclusions even after discussions that 
might have some value. A common ex- 
pression is that the instructor leaves the 
class up in the air at the end of the lesson 
or the course. 


(4) Lack or Stupy AND KEEPING UP 
WITH THE AGE 


College teachers are criticized for a lack 
of broad and basic knowledge of their sub- 
jects and the lack of rich experience in the 
fields taught. They are criticized further 
for failure to make daily preparation and 
to arrange for effective presentation the 
knowledge which they actually possess. 
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They are said to repeat the same course gp 
many times they get sick and tired of jt 
They get out of date because of lack of 
contact with new material that is being 
published, and teach theories and doctrines 
which were disproved years ago. A com 
mon expression is that college teachers ay 
fossilized. 


(5) Derects RELATING TO Researcu, 
WRITING, AND PUBLICATION 

College teachers are criticized both for 
too little and too much productive work 
Some fail to devote time to research and 
creative work and thus have nothing of 
their own with which to supplement tly 
books and writings of others. They fail 
to distinguish themselves as scholars or t 
experiment with new methods of teaching 
They lack interest in real profession 
growth, even at the same time when th: 
are striving for advanced degrees upor 
which salary and promotion may depend 
Some are criticized for becoming so 
grossed in research that teaching is neg 
lected. Some have the art of writing mor 
highly developed than that of speaking or 


teaching, and resent the interruption 
work on their hobbies necessitated by ¢ 
meetings. They are accused, furthermor 
of log rolling in the sale of text-bo 
which they have written and of being n 
terialistic or commercial in connect 


ry 


with their publication. One student 
ports that college teachers have bee! 
known to acquire an undue fear of being 
considered materialistic and to distribu 
materials free which should be published 
and sold in a business-like way. 


(6) Famure To TEAcH ON THE STUDEN 
LEVEL 

It is reported that college teachers 2 

sume more knowledge on the part of ¢! 

students than they actually possess 

fail to start the course upon a sufficien". 

The professor's long 


wii 


simple foundation. 
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equaintanee with the subject leads him 
| the beginner’s struggles and to 


to forget 


-Jothe his instruetion in the terminology 
of the specialist rather than in the lan- 
which students can understand. 

ime that the students are all go- 

be specialists like themselves and 

oy bring out too many of the fine points, 
calities, special eases and exceptions 


h simply confuse the beginner. They 
to impart too much and proceed by 


that are too long for the student to 
hey assume that when a student 

en told something he has learned 
further repetition is unnecessary. 
vraduate methods on freshmen, 

| in rare cases make the opposite mis- 
of trying high-school methods on 


students. 


FAILURE TO BE PRACTICAL 


expressions as ‘‘all theory,’’ ‘‘t 


00 
and ‘‘satisfied with learning 

own sake’’ are mentioned fre- 
College professors are said to 

tact with practical men of affairs 
have too many vicarious experiences 
few real ones. They prefer to read 
rather than to experience it and 
too much knowledge secondhand. 
said to be unacquainted with 
roing on outside of the college, to 
unformed about current events, to 
rest in polities, economics and in- 

y, and to be so engrossed in their in- 
specialties as to know little even 
other eollege subjects. They are 
0 lack a supply of suitable concrete 
trations to give meaning to their well- 


} 
| 


rased statements and theories. 


RE TO DeveLop THE RESEARCH 
SPIRIT IN STUDENTS 
‘here issaid to be too much cramming of 


knowledge into students, too much teach- 


ine of 


facts rather than principles, too 
much memory and too little thought, fail- 


ure to stimulate intellectual curiosity, 
awaken enthusiasm and arouse mental 
hunger. The teaching fails to create a 
respect for learning or to inspire a social 
obligation for solving the world’s prob- 
lems. Teachers are said to do too much of 
the work and leave too little for the stu- 
dents to do. They fail to teach students 
how to attack new material and do not 
give any definite training in the technique 
of research. They assume that students of 
the research type will become research 
workers automatically. 


(9) Lack or PerRsoNAL INTEREST IN 
STUDENTS 

College teachers are accused of being 
petty tyrants rather than master artists, 
of making the classroom too formal and of 
being too proud to teach the mediocre stu- 
dent. They excuse their shortcomings by 
saying their students lack brains, and by 
their attitude of contempt they alienate 
student confidence. They lack sympathy, 
are not approachable and are unwilling 
to give help to individuals in difficulty. 
They treat students as machines and do 
not try to get acquainted with them. They 
live in a world apart from students and 
oftentimes do not even care to know the 
students by name. 


(10) Famure to MAKE Courses 
INTERESTING 

Teachers in college are said to lack in- 
terest in their courses sometimes and to be 
unable to impart their own interest and 
enthusiasm at other times. A lack of any 
conscious effort to make the course interest- 
ing and relying upon nagging instead of 
real motivation are reported. Others try 
to ‘‘jazz up’’ the courses by telling stories 
and jokes and trying to be spectacular 
rather than deep or profound. There is 
said to be too much playing to the gallery 
and retelling of stale jokes which the stu- 
dents heard at the Orpheum last year 
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substantial ma- 
inherent 


rather than 
terial that has solid 


presenting 
merit and 
interest. 
(11) UnsatisrFactory PRACTICES 
REGARDING MEASUREMENT 

College teachers are criticized for too 
much measurement, too little measurement 
and the kind of measurement. 


Some people place so much stress on marks 


wrong 


and examinations as to paralyze student 
effort, others take up time with examina- 
tions that should be devoted to instruction. 
Failure to measure results often enough 
and failure to vary the type of measure- 
ment are reported. Petty questions, vague 
questions and catch questions as well as 
unreasonably hard examinations come in 
for criticism. Some instructors are said 
to test on material completely outside of 
the course, others are accused of being sus- 
ceptible to flattery by students who want 
high grades, and still others are said to 
base the grade on quantity rather than 
quality. Undue severity in grading stand- 
ards is criticized, as is also the unintelli- 
gent application of the normal curve in 
distributing marks. Failure to designate 
the nature of a student’s shortcomings or 
even to hand back papers at all comes in 
for criticism. Some teachers are said to 
encourage dishonesty by the kind of tests 
used and by their attitude during exami- 
nations. The practice of having papers 
marked by student assistants is also eriti- 
cized. 
(12) DEFECTS REGARDING THE USE OF THE 
LectuRE METHOD 
College teaching is criticized for too 
much use of the lecture method as well as 
ineffective delivery of lectures. Lectures 
are said to be rambling, pointless, inco- 
herent and to fail to make the main points 
stand out from the mass of words. The 
reading of lectures from a manuscript in a 
droning voice is keenly criticized. Some 
students also mention the point that there 
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is too little use of the lecture method on 
the part of teachers who really have some. 
thing to give and upon certain types of 


subject-matter which can be handled better 
by lecture than by discussion. 


(13) Derects IN THE UsE or Discussgiox 
METHODS 

The discussion method is said to be used 
by college teachers too little and the art 
of conversation is poorly developed by 
They are reported to be unable to 
their unified 
groups or to create a group consciousness 


them. 


weld classes into working 


in the class. They do not possess skill in 
the chairmanship of discussions, and they 
assume such a prominent part in discus. 
sions as to seare the students out. They 
not uncommonly let some students talk to: 
much, and they lack ability to keep th 
They fail 


make definite previous preparation for dis 


discussion on the subject. 


cussion periods and they rely too muc! 
upon starting an argument as a means o! 
killing time when unprepared. They 

said to resort to student reports as su! 
well-planned discussions 


stitutes for 


worthwhile lectures. Some teachers ar 
criticized for keeping in the background 
too much during discussions and thus d 
priving the students of their matur 


valuable viewpoints. 
LACK OF VARIETY IN TEACHING 
PROCEDURES 


(14 


College teachers are said to stick to on 
method too tenaciously, conducting th 
class day after day and year after year 


They are Said 


y 


exactly the same manner. 
to lack originality regarding the inventio! 
of new ways of teaching and to be afraid 
to adopt new methods when they are 


vocated by educational leaders. 


(15) Famure to ApapTt THE COURS! 


THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


] S 
Ignorance of the character and need 


of their students and failure to study t 
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nts to find what they are interested 
‘1 are also faults of college teachers. All 
lents are treated as if they were ex- 


stude 


stu 


otly alike or as if they were all in the 


class of the very bright. Too little oppor- 
mity is granted for students to follow up 
their Own special interests. The student 
who does not expect to take further courses 
in the subject is taught in exactly the same 
way as those who intend to major in it. 
There is said to be too little distinction be- 
tween students who do not do their work 

of laziness and those have 
Also that teachers are un- 


able in enforeing rigid and inflexi- 


who 


asons. 


le regulations regarding late work, caus- 
ing hardship and injustice in the case of 
unfortunate and conscientious students. 


IMPROPER ADJUSTMENTS OF WoRK 
LOAD 
teachers are said to overestimate 
cal endurance of students and to 
no idea of the time required to pre- 
issignments. They demand so much 
that students are tempted to dis- 
methods of getting it done, and 
e so hard that students hate the 
They try to 
the student’s whole time just 


sheer overwork. 


her instructors were making as- 
Some teachers are said to pad 
courses with large quantities of 
tine work instead of raising the quality, 
making the courses mere endurance 
The failure to distribute the work 
through the course, resulting 

vy up of extra work in the last few 
ilso criticized. Some teachers are 
require so little work and to make 

r courses so easy that they are filled 
lazy students who want easy grades 
really have little respect for the 

or the 


teacher. College teachers 


are said to be overworked themselves and 
} 


+ 
LO 


e unable to give adequate attention to 


thaier ° 
heir teaching. 
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(17) INeFFIcrlENT Routine MANAGEMENT 


The number of criticisms of college 
teachers’ management of the routine prob- 
lems of the classroom was not as great as 
might have been supposed. Among the 
criticisms of this type that were offered 
were failure to meet the class promptly, 
holding class after the bell rings, being 
absent too often making speeches or at- 
tending meetings, wasting valuable time 
on announcements and purely routine 
matters, neglect of temperature, light and 
ventilation of the room, the use of labori- 
ous and time-wasting plans for checking 
attendance, keeping such poor records that 
students get passing grades even though 
they dropped out of the course in the 
second week, sitting down to teach the 
class, and failure to talk loud enough to be 
heard all over the room. 

(18) Lack or Facuuty CoopEeRATION 

College teachers are said to fail to get 
acquainted with each other or to develop 
institutional loyalty and school spirit as 
much as they should. Individual teachers 
do not know what the other departments 
in the school are doing nor how to co- 
operate with them. They are frequently 
unfamiliar the 
given by members of their own department 


with content of courses 
and thus allow too much overlapping of 
courses and too many unfilled gaps be- 
tween courses. There is said to be a lack 
of discussion of problems between col- 
leagues and a failure to work out a common 
viewpoint. The result is that two profes- 
sors may make directly opposite statements 
and the students do not know which to be- 
lieve. It is reported that two professors 
sometimes argue back and forth, relying 
upon students’ reports of what the other 
said in his classes, and that occasionally 
personal and departmental quarrels will be 
aired unnecessarily in the classroom. 

The above eighteen defects of college 


teachers have been made the basis for the 
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writer’s course in methods of college teach- 
ing. <A syllabus has been prepared in 
which each of these eighteen topics is used 
as the basis for one week’s work. Ques- 
tions for discussion have been carefully 
references 
each The 
round-table or 


planned and several selected 


have been found for topic. 


course is conducted on a 
seminar plan and is primarily intended to 
permit the exchange of experience and 
ideas secured through reading by the mem- 
bers of the group. It is too early at the 
present writing to report anything in the 
way of results in the course, but it is hoped 
that the above outline of teaching diffieul- 
ties may be of interest and value to others 
who are interested in the improvement of 
eollege teaching. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE PLACE OF THE SERIOUS 
STUDENT IN CIVILIZATION" 


HtuMAN a state of flux. 
Academie selective learning is being chal- 


values are in 


lenged. Mechanical revolution is resulting 
in a new, ill-defined culture. Something 
of the graciousness of the leisure class 


Approvals for con- 
and 


seems crowded out. 


templation and academic interests 
creative speculation seem to be limited to 
universities and other learned societies. 
The world is in a hurry. The amount of 
work to be done in the world bulks so large 
and it impresses us so belligerently that we 
lose our perspectives. Few of us stop to 
question whether all the bustle is neces- 
sary. Almost without protest, we surren- 
der our twentieth century world to the 
engineer and the specialist. We urge our- 
selves and our colleagues to hurry, rush, 
up, investigate, organize, publish, 
and exploit, lest precious moments 


speed 


boast, 


1 Honors Day address at the University of 


Arkansas. 
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be lost. ‘‘Don’t stop to argue,’’ we gay el 
‘it takes time needed for work.’’ . m 

What is it all about? Are we rushing It 
for the sake of excitement and_ persona] 
glory? None of us knows. Few of us haye m 
any opinion about it. Not many of us ever m 


give it a thought! We are just caught yp 
in the maelstrom of speed and rush. If we 
speeded up only our work it might not be 
fatal. But we speed up our leisure inex. 
cusably. 
narcotie. 


Speed has become an anesthetic 
We drive and dance and 
read and play ecards and golf just to get 
the things over with. The arts of conver 
sation and letter writing and contempla. 


or a 


tion and speculation are too seldom prae- 
ticed even by college graduates and uni- 
versity instructors. 

A machine civilization 
With the added resources in wealth and 


possesses us 


effective processes of manufacture, agricu 
ture, and transportation, humanity might 
rise to new cultural heights. 

In the past, the leisure classes alone ha\ 
and such elusi' 


developed encouraged 


good taste, pleasing manners 


speculative philosophy, and _ scientific 


traits as 


quiry. To be sure, many people who | 
little leisure also developed these trait 
encouragement of their mon 


But such supreme ex 


+) 


under the 
fortunate fellows. 
ertion has ealled for abundant inte!lec 
and physical resources and for a vigor 
vital. And these qualities ar 
tively rare. 

It has seemed possible that mechanical 
freedom ht 


élan 


and democratic mig 
set free the creative impulse in the grea! 


women. In 


progress 


majority of men and t] 
realms of applied science and invention, of 
salesmanship and exploitation, and of th 
mad pursuit of pleasure, there has been 4 
veritable avalanche of creative accomplish- 
ment. 

Our hopes for a release of creativ' 


energy in the fields of education, of 20° 








say, 


ling 
onal 
lave 


ever 
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ernment, and of literature and art and 
music have been less bountifully fulfilled. 
It is true that many more people attend 
ony schools and colleges than ever before; 
many more people participate in govern- 
ent than formerly; more books and maga- 
vines and newspapers are read; more 
le dress elaborately and, to a degree, 
nleasingly. The phonograph and radio 
bring musie to us with a minimum of effort 
) part. Museums and photogravures 
ind magazines make contemporary and 
sie art and seience and literature a 

re which is easy to seize. 
It remains true, however, that ‘‘you can 
orse to water but you can not make 
Tabloid newspapers and true 
agazines, trashy novels and air- 
lventures, jazz and ‘‘glad rags’’ 
the pessimist to absorb too large a 
our attentions and energies to the 
’ more permanent and significant 
lamental things. Too small a pro- 
the enfranchised citizens are 
study social and political ques- 

ny do not even vote. 
t numbers of college and high-school 
seem to the erities to be quite 
of the opportunities to partici- 
the intellectual and spiritual ad- 
ires of mankind. Viearious football 
nd not-so-viearious ‘‘fussing,’’ dancing 
nd riding, jazz and parties seem to be 
tional and intellectual diet of 


Freedom has been sought for mankind 
centuries or more. Its apostles 
cht it, to the end that the spiritual 
ntelleetual life of the common man 
might be abundant. It has been too seldom 
lized that freedom implies the right to 
waste and neglect and ruin as well as the 
pportunity to grow and to ereate and io 
seek the higher life. 
But freedom is young. All that has been 
hoped may yet be attained. If that eulmi- 
nation is to be achieved, however, our gen- 
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erations will have to learn how their 
opportunities may be used for the greatest 
individual and social good. 

Intolerance, self-interest, self-indulgence 
and indifference are attitudes and be- 
haviors that are as old as the race. The 
first uses of freedom have often been the 
release of these undisciplined, primitive 
traits. Instead of bewailing conditions and 
berating mankind for its folly, our leaders 
in education and government and the arts 
must seek instruments for the enecourage- 
ment and development of more significant 
and fruitful behavior. 

Tolerance, unselfishness, self-discipline 
and altruism may be learned but they will 
not develop spontaneously. Freedom may 
open the door of opportunity, but intelli- 
gence and energy and resourcefulness on 
the part of our leaders are vitally neces- 
sary, if the desired characteristics are to 
result. The instruments and methods to 
be pursued are not difficult to find. But 
only the pioneer will discover them, and 
only the resourceful and the unselfish will 
utilize them. 

Due to social inheritances, to successful 
teaching, to more or less chance contacts 
with other men and women, or to native 
endowment, some young men and young 
women in our colleges and high schools do 
exemplify the desired traits. A study of 
their practices of study and recreation and 
arguments would surely help us to promote 
like traits among all of our students. We 
need the active cooperation of the students 
whom we are met to honor to-day. They 
must help us plan for all students some 
such behavior patterns as their success in- 
dieates that they have learned. 

Looking back a quarter century at my 
own high-school and college education, I 
remember with great vividness the night- 
long, earnest arguments that dealt with 
significant aspects of life. Questions of 
school and college polities and _ policies, 
questions of personal and social ethies, 
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questions of religion and sex and econom- 
ics and government were vigorously dis- 
eussed. Frequently there was more of 
prejudice and heat than there was of en- 
lightenment. But enlivenment must come 
to us all before enlightenment can take 
place. While extreme feeling and passion 
doubtless do interfere with intellectual con- 
templation, one must care—must feel a 
personal identification with a problem be- 
fore he will bend his energies to contem- 
plate it at all. 

It was of relatively little importance 
whether we did or did not reach right con- 
clusions regarding these questions.  In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether any man 
has right answers for them. At the time, 
we probably stopped the argument without 
changing our convictions. Perhaps we 
were even more thoroughly ‘‘set’’ in our 
own opinions than before we began. But 
we were gaining tolerance, we were seeing 
that other people were honest and sincere, 
even though they disagreed with our own 
folk-opinions. And we were wholesomely 
disturbed that the arguments of our oppo- 
nents were not always easy to answer. 
And we discovered that ‘‘authority’’ could 
be challenged without fear of the lightning. 

The most effective and forward-looking 
experiment in the education of young 
adults is the Danish Folk High-School. 
Young men and young women of eighteen 
years or older come together to live in an 
environment of freedom and stimulation 
for a five-month period. They sing; they 
listen to lectures; they exercise and play; 
they respect their own judgments and find 
that their teachers respect them, too. 

These young people are seeking answers 
to questions which have been asked by 
vigorous and eager minds throughout the 
ages. Says Hart: 

They want to know what meanings life has, if 
any—and if any one can tell them; they want light 


as to their own proper vocations in the world—if 
they are to have vocations; they want to know the 
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meanings of the relentless sex-hungers that gnaw 
at their bodies and minds; they want to get some 
sense of their own relationships, or lack of rela. 
tionships, to the age in which they live—ang 

- ’ 
maybe, to the ages; and for a short while at least 
in the presence of the mystery of death... . Ag 
a matter of fact, these questions are mostly ig. 
nored in the years of ordinary schooling, and never 


many of them are curious—and some are afraid 


answered; so that most adults carry about with 
them all their lives a wistfulness that has its roots 
in the unanswered questions of their youth. Wy 
feel that the most important task in all educatio) 
is this of bringing to our young people such a 
swers as the race has been able to find, such help 
as our most experienced men and women can offer 
We have no fear that our young people will fail 
to learn. If they get wise answers to these crucial 
questions of their youth, they will spend their lives 
learning. 

Dean Creager, when he was playing with 
me in New York, once outlined a most in 
teresting plan for organizing the American 
liberal arts college on a similar basis 
Something similar is actually working out 
at Wisconsin in the ‘‘experimental college” 
of which Professor Meiklejohn has charge 
The tutorial plan in use at Harvard, espe 
cially the reading and study periods of 
several weeks preceding examinations when 
classes are dismissed, may permit students 
to educate themselves without undue inter 
ference from the professors. 

If students care about attaining an ol 
jective or finding an answer to a questiot 
Opportunity, guidance 


and reward are all that are needed b 


they will learn. 


such young people as we are honoring t 
day. They form in groups comprised 

earnest souls—they seek solutions for real 
Has not the college problems 


enough to challenge them? If so, only en- 


problems. 


couragement and direction are needed. 

At Dartmouth, five years ago or so, Presi- 
dent Hopkins invited several serious upper 
classmen to survey their own college and to 
report their findings and to propose im- 
provements. Since then Harvard, Wes 


leyan and several other institutions hav 
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been studied by their student councils or 
by other groups—with the approval of the 
‘culties. Many other institutions are 
under constant survey by their student 
hodies, too. But the faculties of some of 
them resent the inquiry; some expel all 
students who dare to think or question the 
adequacy and inspiration of their college 
requirements. 

In such institutions, college loyalty is ex- 
pressed by cheering the football team and 
subseribing for journals and meeting the 
expenses of the institution. But a higher 
loyalty to college and ehurch and country 
is to question sympathetically the purpose, 
scope and methods of the institutions and 
to formulate plans for their improvement. 
\n inquiring, skeptical, tolerant student 
body is the hope and the justification of a 

ege. It is mere nonsense to assert that 

college prepares students in philosophy 

ind science, if they are not encouraged to 

examine, challenge and advance 
hypotheses regarding their classes and the 
institutions to which they belong. 

It is because so many schools and col- 
eges do veto initiative and skepticism that 
Shaw, Robinson, Sisson, William Allen 
White, Glenn Frank and others have 
doubted that edueation can ever aid in the 

ement of civilization. 


Colleges as traditional institutions do 
not inevitably contribute to progress. 
Schiller asserts that: 


amiliar with the actual working of 
nstitutions is likely to fall into the 
ning his faith to them... . J All insti- 
social mechanisms, and all mechanisms 
licum of intelligent supervision in the 
which they become dangerous engines 


If our colleges can see clearly what edu- 
cation for a twentieth-century world must 
be; if they ean develop means for extend- 
ing to all serious students the very oppor- 
tunities that our most advanced colleges 
are furnishing for their serious students— 
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then will the colleges safeguard and ad- 
vance the democratic Christian world to 
which we belong. 

There are over 700,000 students enrolled 
in our four years of college education. To- 
morrow there will be a million and over. 
In one college generation, one per cent. of 
our entire population might be entering 
our general society with the confidence and 
purpose and tolerance and devotion that 
would grow out of such a college environ- 
ment as we have sketched just now. What 
a leavening the lump would receive! 
What a future for mankind might thus be 
assured ! 

This is somewhat like the vision of Plato: 


No state, or constitution, or individual either, 
ean ever become perfect, until these few philoso- 
phers ... find themselves accidentally compelled 
. . . to accept the charge of a state, which in turn 
finds itself compelled to be obedient to them. 


You earnest students may find your- 
selves compelled to take charge of your col- 
lege, your churches, your cities, your 
clubs, your country—yes, perhaps, your 
worlds. These institutions may in the near 
future find themselves obliged to obey you. 
May you find yourselves ready, and know 
yourselves to be able to save our democ- 
racy, our Christianity, our civilization! 

Primr W. L. Cox 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NEW ZEALAND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Tue report of the Syllabus Revision Com- 
mittee set up by the New Zealand Minister of 
Edueation (the Hon. R. A. Wright), has been 
published by the New Zealand Government 
Printer, Wellington. According to an abstract 
in the London Times Educational Supplement 
the committee found that the present primary 
school syllabus was not fully suitable to present- 
day needs, and recommended that primary edu- 
eation should terminate at about the age of 12, 
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when pupils should be transferred to post-pri- 
mary schools. In the large cities it will be nee- 
essary to establish additional secondary schools 
to take pupils till the age of 15; in smaller 
towns where a high school exists pupils should 
go to that school. The schools should be of a 
single type in which there should be varied 
courses of instruction; and in rural areas there 
should be a consolidated school on the lines of 
In isolated districts “tops’ 


, 


district high schools, 
should be added, where possible, to existing pri- 
mary schools. 

Among other recommendations and resolutions 
passed by the committee are the following: More 
attention should be given to the education and 
the more rapid promotion of gifted pupils. 
The present unsatisfactory teaching of music, 
art and handwork, being due to the neglect of 
these subjects in the secondary schools, whence 
future teachers are drawn, intending candidates 
for probationships should be encouraged to pur 
sue these subjects. Handwork should be given 


a more definite status Formal number-work 
should be abolished in the preparatory depart 
ment, and a reduced amount of arithmetic should 
be required in the upper primary school. In 
creased attention should be given to the mother 
tasks 
should not be required from children up to 12 


limited ex- 


tongue. Home-work in the form of set 


vears of age, and only to a very 
tent up to 15. Children should be eneouraged 
to take an active part at home in social amenities 
under the combined direction of parents and 
teachers. 

With regard to post-primary education, it is 
recommended that attendance should be compul 
sory on all, irrespective of attainments, up to 
the age of 15. Each post-primary school should 
provide four courses of instruction—(a) an aca 
or general 
(d) a 


course for those interested in domestie science 


demie course; (6b) a eommercial 


eourse; (c) a handicrafts course; and 
and agriculture. 

Administrative reforms suggested are that the 
Education Department should coordinate more 
closely all forms of education up to the uni- 
versity; that the control of all schools, primary 
and post-primary, in each district should be by 
one board, elected on a broad basis; that it is 
not in the best interests of education to have 
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entirely different sets of inspectors for bot) 
primary and post-primary schools, and that op 
portunities be afforded officers of the Edueatioy 
Department for visiting centers of advanced 
educational thought. A minority report js ap 
pended, which embodies recommendations based 
on “investigations carried out in seeking a soly 
tion of the problem of an enrichment of tly 
curriculum of the primary school to seeyy 
better articulation with the work of secondar, 
and technical schools,” by three members of th 
committee. 


THE SELECTION OF CHILDREN For 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN ENGLAND 
Tue London correspondent of The Christia 
Science Monitor writes that educational circles 
in Great Britain have been greatly stirred of at 
by the unprecedented action taken by the Barns 
ley (Yorkshire) local education authority. 
this town, as in most other places in Engla: 
and Wales, an examination of children 
primary schools at the age of about 
takes place for the purpose of selecting 
who are to be 


of unusual ability, 


scholarships to the secondary schools 


authority has publiely expressed its d 
proval of coaching children for these exa) 
tions, has reprimanded one of its head 1 
for coaching his pupils, and has deten 
to grant no scholarships to scholars 
ease it has been proved that coaching ha 
place. 
The 
twofold. 
other the pupils. It is not an 


for this action are 


concerns the 


reasons 
One teacher 
unnatur 
sequence of the school examination sy 
individual teachers should aim at seeuri 
many suecesses as possible for their own 
ticular schools. They feel that many 

of the authority and the publie are noting ' 
relative numbers of children from the var 
schools who achieve examination successes 
that 


either in their own town or elsewhere 


they know in applying for promot 


tale of scholarships is often a helpful and 
times a decisive factor. Hence their concen! 
tion on the work for the examination, sometin 


it is alleged, at the expense of other work and 


of other pupils. 
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the pupils the effeet of coaching is to 

the impartiality of the examination. 
Instead of the most able pupils, instead even of 
the best educated pupils, being selected as the 
‘ ait of the examination, it is the most thor- 
prepared and the most intensively 
coached pupils who win through. In conse- 
e, complaints are frequently heard from 


re 


» secondary school teachers that the material 
y receive is not the best that could be found 
rimary schools, and that many of these 

hool winners, being artificially foreed 


not make good in their new en- 


that is being gradually indorsed 

ed by the authorities all over the 
that of a modified examination de- 
discount special coaching. The ex- 
upplemented by intelligence tests; 
are subjected to an oral inter- 
records and their back work in school 
and every possible means is 
ipporting or correcting the exami- 
This out-maneuvering of coach- 
contended, is a better method than 


ondemn coaching. 


TENDENCIES IN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 
two years there has been a gen- 
r regarding the importance of 
her training. The leaders have 
key to the improvement of com- 
tion on a long-term basis is a bet- 
tor the training and certification of 
teachers. The state departments of 
d the larger universities have taken 
terest in the preparation of com- 
rs. A number of investigations 
ile to show the present status of 
teacher training. 
; to a bulletin issued by the Bureau 


recent developments in commer- 


‘ucation in the secondary schools have em- 
ized the urgent needs for improvements in 
fr traning to keep pace with and make 
vle further progress in the development of 
‘programs. These needs have been particu- 
evident in the diffieulty of obtaining teach- 


4} 


he introduction of new courses, such as 
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junior business training, clerical training, ma- 
chine operating and retail selling. 

A stimulating factor for the improvement of 
the commercial teacher-training program is the 
increased interest manifested by the larger col- 
leges and universities. Some encouraging de- 
velopments have been made at New York Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Iowa, the University of Michigan and at 
many of the leading normal schools. Although 
the universities generally have been slow to pro- 
vide for this need, many of them are interested 
in establishing four-year curricula, upon the 
completion of which recognized degrees may be 
obtained. Some universities recently entering 
this field have instituted programs of research. 
Concentration of commercial teacher training in 
the larger universities of the various states is a 
possibility. 

A study of the comparative status of commer- 
cial and other teachers in selected counties in 
New Jersey showed that, “Two things at least 
seem inevitable in the educational preparation 
of commercial teachers: First, such teachers 
must be as well equipped as English, mathe- 
maties and science teachers, which means at 
least four-year college graduation; and second, 
the preparation of commercial teachers will 
tend more and more to take place in an educa- 
tional center which has an acceptable college of 
arts and science, college of commerce and col- 
lege of education, or equivalent facilities.” 

The emphasis on the vocational aspects of 
commercial education has developed a tendency 
toward requiring actual business experience of 
prospective commercial teachers. There is no 
doubt that such a requirement would be a large 
factor in the immediate improvement of prep- 
aration for business. No other single develop- 
ment could be more beneficial toward obtaining 
appropriate content, motivation in methods, ap- 
preciation of office standards and ultimate effi- 
ciency of the worker. 


CHILD-HEALTH CONFERENCES 
Nearty 6,000 more child-health conferences 
were conducted by physicians during the fiscal 
year 1927 than were held in the preceding vear, 
according to figures made public by the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor in its annual report of the administra- 
tion of the maternity and infancy act. 
Child-health conferences condueted by phy- 
sicians at which children were examined and 
their mothers were given advice were a feature 
of the work in 36 of the 45 states cooperating 
under the act and in the Territory of Hawaii. 
There were 21,347 such conferences during the 
year, at which 136,813 infants and preschool 
children were examined. The number of such 
conferences in the fiseal year 1926 was 15,524. 
Prenatal conferences conducted by physicians 
were included in the work of 22 states, the bu 
There 3,231 
ences, attended by 17,762 expectant mothers. 
Eleven states reported a total of 1,808 combined 


reau reports. were such confer- 


child-health and prenatal conferences conducted 
by physicians, at which 1,263 mothers and 27,382 
infants and preschool children were examined. 
Over 34,000 children were inspected by nurses 
in 25 states in which health conferences were 
There 
6,273 such conferences, usually held in connee- 


held with no physician present. were 
tion with baby-weighing stations or in counties 
to which maternity and infancy nurses were 
assigned. 

In all 200,223 infants and preschool children 
were examined by physicians, or advice as to 
their care was given by physicians or nurses 
in 43 states and the Territory of Hawaii, and 
in 34 states 27,377 women were given prenatal 
advice by physicians or nurses. 

Conference work, the bureau points out, has 
been one of the main methods of teaching infant 
child 


states cooperating under the maternity and in- 


and “are and also prenatal care in the 


fancy act. Through these conferences many 


parents have received for the first time im 
portant information on the care and hygiene of 
their children. 

Some of the conferences are held regularly at 
permanent health centers. Others are itinerant 
conferences through which the community learns 
that the health conference is not a clinie for sick 
children, but an opportunity for mothers to 
learn how to keep their babies and themselves 
well by using intelligently available medical 
service and by improving the home care of them- 


selves and their children. 
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Some of the states use trucks, known 
healthmobiles or health cars, which CAITY motion 
pictures, exhibits, charts and posters in adqj. 
tion to the equipment for conference work 
through the medium of which information 9, 
maternal, infant and child care may be carricj 
to localities that are isolated and inaccessih), 
for the more usual forms of health work. 


No treatment or remedial work is done at any 


of these conferences. Parents whose childrey 
are found to have defects are advised to tak 


them to the family physician. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 
Savincs banks are now installed in aly 
14,000 schools in the United States, according 
to W. E. 


ican Bankers’ Association in charge of the say 


Albig, Deputy Manager of the Amer 


ings bank division. 
As ot 
schools in which opportunity for school savings 


June 30, there are reported 13,835 
banking is offered. These schools are atte: 
by 4,609,825 pupils, of whom 3,980,23 


participants in school savings banking, 1,687, 
each week. During the year these pupils 
posited $26,005,138, 


amount of $947,610 on these deposits, and 


received interest in 
the end of the school year had net savings ! 
the year of $9,476,391. 

The year has witnessed a depression 
coal industry in several states where 
savings banking is widely practiced. 1 
factory industrial conditions are always reflec! 
in reports on school savings. It is to be hop 
that bankers and boards of education which 4 
financing school savings will insist that eflor 
to conserve school savings deposits shal! be mad 
at least equal to those in securing them | 
first instance. 

In the annual “honor roll” compiled in ‘ 
nection with the report, comprising places 


' 


which 75 per cent. or more of grammar st! 
enrolment is participating in sehool saving 
banking, there are shown to be thirty-eight « 
in which a full 100 per cent. of the attendane 
is taking part in the plan. These 100 per « 
cities are as follows: With grammar schoo 
rolment over 10,000, Spokane, Wash., Haze!‘ 
Pa.; enrolment 5,000 to 10,000, Hibbing, M™ 


2,000 to 5,000, Pekin, IIl., Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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, Mountain, Mieh., Auburn, N. Y., Duquesne, 
Luzerne, Pa., Plymouth, Pa.; under 2,000, 


nla Cal.. Winsted, Conn., Belvidere, Earl- 


e Forest and South Pekin, IL, War- 
Moville, Iowa, Caspian and Stam- 
Mich., Bloomingdale and Tenafly, N. J., 
Catskill, Hartsdale, Hicksville, 
and Searsdale, N. Y., Downing- 
reworth, Manheim, Mayfield, Schuyl- 
ind Waymart, Pa., Mount Vernon, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Baraboo, Wis., 


_ Wis. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF WOMEN’S 

COLLEGES 

il report of Dr. Virginia C. Gilder 

of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 

s been made publie. Dr. Gildersleeve 

desirability of obtaining a joint en- 

t of many millions for Barnard, Bryn 

Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 

| Wellesley Colleges, stating that Barnard 

n need of $1,000,000 to meet the prob- 
ries, which is acute. 

olleges have a scheme for admin- 

ng themselves gifts that they may 

Their alliance is an “effort to 


‘vices and needs better known to 


ve writes: 


hat we can cooperate instead of 
hroat’’ competition, has already 
ably impre ssed the community, 
considerable attention to the 

her education of women. 
r difficulty that the seven col 
to pay adequate salaries to their 
that women students may be taught 
as high quality as those that in 
Additional endowment for 
are appealing for 

vigorously, 

striking results will follow imme- 
hope, in the long run, for some 
nd especially for bequests in wills. 


as been threatening all seven col 


_ 


} 


y thrust upon Barnard in an 
spring, when Columbia University 
ew salary seale, making material in 


he salaries of all grades for full-time 


If Barnard were to continue to maintain its 
scholarly standing on an equality with the rest of 
the university, and if the morale of our teaching 
staff were to be preserved, it was obviously essen- 
tial for us to follow Columbia’s example at once. 
The trustees met in May, courageously adopted the 
new schedule, and put it largely into effect for the 
next year. 

This great step forward, placing our salaries on 
a scale which, so far as the writer knows, is higher 
than any ever before paid at a woman’s college, 
will apparently cause a serious deficit. 

One million dollars for endowment to increase 
salaries would solve this difficulty for us for the 
moment. From whom can we expect such a gift? 
What sort of donors will follow the example of our 
class of 1903 with its nest egg of $6,000 for this 
good purpose? 

The problem of financing a college for women 
will probably always be more difficult than that of 
financing a college for men, because our graduates 
ean contribute but little to our support. Women 
do not control, and perhaps never will control, 
much of the money of the world. 


STATE CONVENTION OF NORMAL 
SCHOOL FACULTIES 

THE conference of New York State Normal 
School and Teachers College Faculties was held 
in Syracuse on October 11 and 12. The pri- 
mary purpose of the third annual meeting was 
to carry on the work begun two years ago in 
revising the present curricula for the prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers. Much progress 
has been made in the last two years and the 
work has developed to the point where tentative 
detailed outlines of separate courses should be 
in mimeograph form prior t} the opening of 
school in September, 1929. These outlines will 
be used experimentally and it is hoped that some 
measures will be devised to find out the effective- 


ness of the materials and methods proposed. 


Committees dealing with special subjects used 


the forenoon sessions in carrying on their re- 
spective committee discussions. The afternoon 
sessions were general in character. One speaker 
pleaded for the preparation of elementary 
teachers in terms of the work which will be re- 
quired of them after graduation. Another urged 
that the teacher-training institutions should 
continuously experiment with the elementary 


program and that the graduates should be 
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trained to teach in terms of what ought to be 
done in education rather than in terms of the 
present programs in publie elementary educa- 
tion. Still another urged that training should 
be general and of cultural and disciplinary 
values. These three viewpoints deal with fun- 
damental philosophies in teacher training and 
should stimulate throughout the state a great 
deal of discussion. 

A special feature of the third annual meeting 
was the organization and management of the 
work in each of the ten schools on October 11 
by the students. We have not heard of any 
state in which the work has been earried on in 
all of the teacher-training institutions by the 
This 
arrangement resulted in worthwhile educational 
It afforded them an ex- 


students in the absence of the faculties. 


values for the students. 
cellent opportunity to assume heavy responsi- 
bilities, to exercise their powers of initiative 
and to meet unusual problems resourcefully. 

Nearly 400 of the faculty members were pres- 
ent. This represents 88 per cent. of the total 
faculty membership. Three of the normal 
had 100 attendance. This 


splendid record of attendance from all the in- 


schools per cent. 
stitutions is a clear expression of the profes- 
sional interest of our normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, especially in view of the fact that 


each member attending pays his own expenses. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAIR AT THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
THE first annual Children’s Fair was opened 
on October 18 at the 
Natural History. The exhibits were arranged 
by the School Nature League and were drawn 


American Museum of 


from the work of the public-school children 
One of the 
sponsors of the fair was the American Institute. 


in this and outside institutions. 
The opening exercises were held in the hall 
of the museum. Felix M. Warburg presided. 
The speakers were Judge Oscar W. Ehrhorn, 
Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke, Dr. 
Straubenmuller and Dr. John L. Tildsley. 
Thousands of children visited the 
exhibits during the three days. More than 600 
exhibits were entered. Of these 
group displays by schools, parks, camps and 


The 


Gustave 
school 
eleven were 
individual 


other kindred organizations. 
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exhibits were divided into six major classes 
city gardens, nature study note-books and 
records, conservation, insects, home-made animal 


eages, biological principles, plaster cast and 


miscellaneous. The biological principles group 


which was one of the most interesting of thp 
exhibition, showed the evolution, adaptation and 
The im 
portance of snakes, field mice and birds to the 
crops was shown graphically. 

The bulk of entries were under Class B. th, 
nature note-books and records. 


the protective coloring of animals. 


Of interest was 
the special display by the Newtown High School. 
the city’s only agricultural high school. It j: 
cluded chickens, a swarm of bees and a mod 
of the best types of farms, farm implements 
and farm buildings. 

Individual exhibitors ranged in age from six 
to eighteen years. All the exhibits were th 
work of the children, both in design and ey 
ecution. Among the organizations represente 
were the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Ca: 
fire Girls, the West Side Y. M. C. A. | 
Northrop Memorial Camp, the Brooklyn Bota: 
Park Cor 
mission, the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, t 


Gardens, the Palisades Interstate 
School Garden Association, the New York | 
Department of Parks, the Boy Scout Fow 
tion of New York, the New York Plant, Flowe: 
and Fruit Guild, the Betsy Head Play Gardens 
and the MeCarren Park School Farm 

Prizes were awarded for the best exhibits | 
organizations. 

Besides the displays, the American !nstitu! 
provided a daily program of educational! ent 
tainment for the young guests of the expositio! 
Among the lecturers was Paul B. Mann, hea 
of the Department of Biology of Evander C! 
High School, who spoke on the conservation 0! 
wild animals, the lecture being accompanied ) 
moving pictures; Dr. E. Laurence Palmer 
Cornell University, gave a similar lecture Ra 
Waldo Miner, curator of marine life a 
seum, spoke on seashore life and Dr. 
H. Sherwood, director of the museum, or 
subject of trees, illustrated by moving pictur 


" 
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THE CONFERRING OF THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL ON MR. EDISON 


Mr. THomas A. Eprson, whose inventio! 
have altered not only the material equipmen' 
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ools, but also the education and occupa- 
all their students, received on October 
medal conferred on him by act of the 


_in recognition of his services to man- 

“illuminating the path of progress 

the development and application of in- 

that have revolutionized civilization in 

tury.” 

e quotation is from the congressional reso- 

authorizing the medal, and was repeated 

iress of Andrew W. Mellon, secretary 

treasury, Who made the presentation 
the Menlo Park laboratory. 

Coolidge, speaking over the radio 

ngton, sent his congratulations and 

hes of a grateful people through a 

twork of forty-eight stations and by 

ignals to foreign stations, thus giv- 

vide expression to the American gov- 

tribute. Ending his fifteen-minute 

which he lauded the notable accom- 

of the inventor, Mr. Coolidge said: 

dly servant of the United States and 

r of mankind, may you long be spared 

your work and to inspire those who 

orward your torch.” 

» medal had been bestowed, Ronald 

Campbell, of the British Embassy at Wash- 

¢ for Sir Esmé Howard, returned 

onograph to Mr. Edison and con- 

rreetings of his fellow countrymen on 

of the presentation of the congres- 

The last address was made by 


Grier Hibben, president of Princeton 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


T , . . . 
De. Payson SmirxH, commissioner of educa- 


State of Massachusetts, has declined 
of the U. S. Commissionership of Edu- 
n suecession to Dr. J. J. Tigert. 


De. Ezra T. FRANKLIN, president of Union 
Barbourville, Kentucky, has accepted 
lency of Southwestern College, Win- 

Kansas, to succeed Dr. Albert E. Kirk, 
cned to become head of the division of 


é tional institutions of the Board of Educa- 
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tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Franklin will take over his new work on Novem- 
ber 10. 


A TEA in honor of Dr. Charles F. Thwing, 
president emeritus of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Thwing, was given by the Iota 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Radcliffe Col- 
lege on October 22. Dr. Thwing has been presi- 
dent of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Among other guests were President Ada L. 
Comstock, Dean Bernice V. Brown, Dr. Fannie 
Fern Andrews and members of Phi Beta Kappa 
doing graduate work. 


A DINNER was given in honor of Y. C. James 
Yen at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 23, by the American Committee of the 
Chinese Mass Education Association. Mr. Yen 
has been lecturing in this country since his ar- 
rival last spring, when he came to receive an 


honorary degree from Yale University. 


Hersert Hoover was reelected president of 
the American Child Health Association at its 
recent joint convention with the American 
Public Health Association at Chicago. 


Dr. Avretia Henry Reinnarpt, president of 
Mills College, has been appointed chairman of 
the department of education of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


THe Massachusetts State Normal School 
Teachers Association has elected Miss M. Har- 
riet Bishop president for the ensuing year. 
Miss Bishop, who comes from Worcester, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, of Fitchburg. 


Dr. Joun A. Cecont, director of hygiene in 
the Boston public schools, has been elected 
president of the National Association of School 
Physicians, a subsidiary organization of the 
American Public Health Association. 


L. M. Hurpka succeeds Dr. J. A. Williams 
as head of the department of education of the 
State Agricultural College, Brookings, South 
Dakota. He has been doing graduate work in 
the school of education of the University of 
Wisconsin, and was previously a teacher in the 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky. 
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ArtoHur D. Wuirman has been promoted 
from assistant professor of education to asso- 
ciate professor of education and supervisor of 
student teaching at New York University. 


NEW appointments at the University of Chi- 
eago include Thomas Griflith Taylor, now head 
of the department of geography in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, Australia, as professor in the 
department of geography; William N. Randall 
as associate professor of library science in the 
School, and Dr. William 
Robinson, assistant professor in the department 
A. Sprague 


Graduate Library 
of pathology, under the Otho S. 
Memorial Institute. 


At the University of Nebraska, Dr. D. A. 


Worcester has been advanced from associate 
professor to professor of educational psychol- 


ogy and measurements. 


GLENN U. CLEETON, associate professor of 


education and psychology at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology at Pittsburgh, has been 
promoted to become head of the department of 
industrial education. Laurance F. Shaffer, re 
search associate, Lincoln School, New York, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the de- 


partment of education and psychology. 


Dr. C. F. MALMBERG, associate professor of 
philosophy at Gettysburg College for the past 
two years, has accepted the professorship of 
psychology at the Illinois State Teachers Col 


lege at Bloomington. 


HerscHEL W. ARANT has resigned as dean of 
the University of Kansas Law School to become 
dean of the Law School of the Ohio State Uni- 


versity at Columbus. 


Rosert ELpDEN Matuews, of the Ohio State 
University, is the visiting professor of law at 


Columbia University this year. 


ELMER J. EmiG has been appointed professor 
and head of the department of journalism at the 
University of Florida. 


Proressor Harvey L. Lutz, formerly of 
Stanford University, has been appointed pro- 


fessor of publie finance at Princeton University. 


Dr. Roy M. Lockenovr, until recently as- 


sistant professor of political science at Oregon 
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State College, has accepted appointment as pro- 
fessor of law at Willamette University, Salo, 


Oregon. 


C. R. Arxrnson has resigned from the fa 
ulty of the University of Washington to ace pt 
a position as head of the department of business 


administration at Hillsdale College, Michigan. 


LANGLEY C. Keyes has been appointed a 
He takes 


the place of Robert E. Bacon, who has resigned 


assistant dean of Harvard College. 


to accept an appointment as assistant professor 
of English at St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
Maryland. 


G. STANLEY MEIKLE, who has been connected 
with the General Electric and other companies, 
has been appointed director of research 
tions with industry at Purdue University. H 
will represent the university as a whole and 
as liaison officer between the university 
dustry with the object of making the universit 
more useful to industry and industry more us: 
ful to the university. The first industrial f 
lowship in the School of Science has been ¢ 
lished by the Indiana Refining Company 


department of chemistry. 


Rosert P. 


tural journalism and for several years a 


CrAWFrorD, professor of ag 


on finance for leading magazines, has beer 
assistant to the chancellor of the Univer 
Nebraska. 


AppiTions to the faculty of Birming! 
Southern College for the year 1928-29 
K. E. Barnhart, Ph.D. (Chieago), prok 
sociology; Leon F. Sensabaugh, Jr., ! 
(Johns Hopkins), assistant professor of Am 
H. Karraker, Ph.D. (Per 
Vania), associate English |} 
Antony Constans, Ph.D. (Harvard), p 
J. B. Berry, U: 
of Edinburgh, professor of Bible and r 
V. Jones, from the Unive: 


Chieago, professor of chemistry. 


ican history; C. 


professor of 
of Romance languages: 


education; FE. 


ON receiving word of the election 


Dean Paul V. MeNutt, of 


diana University Law School, as natior 


Antonio of 


mander of the American Legion for 1 
Secretary J. W. 


Crabtree sent the following 





congratulation. “Your election as 
commander of the American Legion is 
of great satisfaction to members of 
profession in the United States. 
can Legion in cooperation with the 
iidueation Association has rendered 
rreat value to edueation by initiating 
Kdueation Week and by promoting 
ince each year. The association 
u continued cooperation and predicts 
lministration will be the most out- 


the history of the American Legion.” 


S. Upyonn, for a number of years 
wrintendent of the Los Angeles 
ls, was appointed acting superin- 
board of supervisors shortly after 

f Superintendent Mark Keppel. 


Kinny has been appointed chief of 
business education of the State of 


IIvnparp, formerly assistant superin- 
Fresno city schools, has been made 
nt, sueceeding Walter R. Hepner, 
ne to the superintendency of San 

Mr. W. B. Munson has become 


rintendent. 


inD has been elected superinten- 
; at Somerville, Mass., at an an- 


$5 500, 


rom The Journal of Education 
es, of Columbus, Ohio, is to be 
iblisher of The Ohio Teacher, 
1 and edited for many years by 
lienry G. Williams. Miss Nellie B. 


been the office manager of the 


' 


be associated with Miss Jones in 


enee from the Philippine schools 
Bureau of Edueation officials in- 
nor Carl M. Moore, of Sulu, who 


me time division superintendent of 


Mr. John H. Manning Butler, superin- 


hools for the Division of Cagayan 
and Mr. Sylvester C. Kelleher, 
rintendent, Central Luzon Agricul- 


] 


Munoz, Neuva Ecija. 
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Bly awly 


FrepericK H. Meyer, director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, attended the 
Sixth International Art Congress held in Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. Meyer has been traveling 
in the eastern United States and in Europe, 
visiting the leading art schools and galleries. 


Proressor Paut L. Denauer, of Vienna, di- 
rector of the Austro-American Institute of Edu- 
cation, gave a lecture on “The Spirit of the New 
Education in Austria” at Harvard University 
on October 17. 


Roiio G. ReyNowps, principal of the Horace 
Mann School, New York, spoke at the opening 
of the seventy-fifth annual convention of the 
New Hampshire Teachers Association on Octo- 
ber 19. The 1,500 teachers attending were wel- 
comed by Hobart Pillsbury, secretary of state, 
on behalf of the state of New Hampshire. 


Merton C. Leonarp, retired vice-principal of 
the Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J., 
died on October 21, at the age of sixty-nine 
vears. He was connected with the schools of 
Jersey City for twenty-one years. 


At the recent convocation of the University 
of the State of New York a monument to 
Joseph Henry was dedicated in the park before 
the Albany Academy, where, as a teacher, Henry 
made his experiments leading to the discovery 
of the electromagnet and eventually to the tele 
graph and telephone. Dr. John H, Finley, of 
the New York Times, former state commissioner 
of education, made the dedication speech, calling 
attention to the event as the culmination of an 
effort of twenty-five years to do honor to the 
great man whose statue will now stand within 
a few feet of the same building in which he 


made his notable scientific experiments. 


In commemoration of fifty years of kinder- 
gartens in Boston, 300 teachers and guests re- 
cently met at dinner in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Boston Kindergarten 
Association. Among the speakers were Joseph 
Lee, known as “The Father of American Play- 
grounds”; William C. Crawford, president of 
the Boston City Club; J. Mace Andress, of Bos- 
ton University; Wallace C. Boyden, principal 
of the Boston Teachers’ College: Miss Charlotte 





—~ 


Rafter and Miss Gertrude E. Bigelow. Mrs. 
Hetty B. Schriftgiesser, president of the Boston 
Kindergarten Association, presided, and Miss 
Caroline D. Aborn, director of kindergartens in 
the Boston schools, acted as toastmistress. 


THe cornerstone of Curtis Hall, the engi- 
neering building of the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, was laid on October 8 by Mr. Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, who gave $600,000 to the institute 


for the construction of the building. 


ForMAL opening of the new Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago took place 
with the assembling of the first class for a 
course in “The Origin of the Printed Book.” 
Created by the Carnegie Foundation by a one 
million dollar gift to the university, the school 
is unique in being the only purely graduate 
library school in the nation. Only students who 
have already graduated from college with the 
bachelor’s degree, and who have had experience 
in library work, are admitted for this advanced 
training toward the master’s degree or the doe- 
torate. The chief method of the school will be 
individualized research in the problems of li- 
brary science and theory. Professor George 
Alan Works, formerly of Cornell University, is 
dean. New importance attributed to the library 
in the modern university is also indicated by 
changes at the University of Chicago this year. 
Budget appropriations for the libraries of the 
university amount to $380,000, as against $175,- 
000 ten years ago. Dr. Llewellyn Raney, re- 
cently head of the Johns Hopkins University 
Library, is reorganizing the book distributing 
system, as director of libraries. The guiding 
principle of the new administration is that the 
chief function of the library is to assist and 
stimulate research, which involves concentration 
of materials at the worker’s elbow. Extreme 
decentralization in departmental libraries and 
extreme concentration will be avoided. Under- 
ground stacks will eventually be abolished, ex- 


cept for storage. 


Tue endowment fund of two million dollars 
to be used for the increase of salaries of the 
faculty of Princeton University now amounts 
to $1,700,000, lacking only $300,000 for com- 
pletion. 
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Mr. anv Mrs. GeorGe BLUMENTHAL, of Noy 
York City, have made a gift of $1,000,000 tj 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The interes 
will be allowed to accumulate until after thp 
death of both donors, whereupon both principal 
and interest must be used to buy works of art 
Mr. Blumenthal is chairman of the finance com 
mittee of the museum and has made large eo) 
tributions to it. 


Tue sum of $1,000 a year for four years has 
been presented to Oberlin College by James I 
Causey, of Denver, Colo., for the purpose 
bringing to Oberlin speakers for “lectures and 
conferences on important phases of interna 
tional and social relations.”’ 


THE Institute of International Education a 
nounces that it has received an anonymous cif 
of $3,500 to be used as a prize for the teacher 
in a Japanese institution who writes the best 
essay on “The Ideals and Institutions 


American People.” The prize essay will } 


chosen by a committee consisting of Dr. Jo! 
Bassett Moore, Professor Paul Monroe, Pr 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Professor Willia: 
Kilpatrick and Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, direct 
of the institute. 


At a recent meeting of the Califon 
Board of Edueation the acceptance of a! 
site for the San Diego State Teachers Colle 
was reported donated by the Bell-Lloyd Im 
ment Company, consisting of 125 acre 
together with a cash donation from the comp 
and from Mr. Bell personally, amouw 
$50,000, and the passage of a bond issue by th 
electors of San Diego authorizing the 


»*) 4 
- e225 UU 


schools to purchase the college for 
The board directed the secretary to express 
appreciation to the Bell-Lloyd Investment ( 
pany and to Mr. Bell personally; and appoitec 
a committee of five to cooperate in developing 
the plans for the San Diego State Teachers 
College. 


tort 


The Education Bulletin reports that 
acre tracts of land near schools in three ¢o” 
munities in Forest County, Wis., have be 
donated to the schools by local citizens. They 
become the property of the schools to which 
they are deeded, and will serve as laboratomes 


’ 
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for nature study. Under the supervision of ex- 

foresters of the state university, trees 
be planted by pupils of the sehools at the 
vate of a few acres a year. Instruction will be 
n in thinning operations, the reduction of 
hazards, and other principles of forest 
management; and steps will be taken for the 
propagation of game and bird life. Similar 

; are planned for other counties in 


wil 


tire 


wial Seience Research Council invites 

s before December for research fel- 

n anthropology, history, sociology, 

political science, statistics, psychol- 

allied fields such as law and human 

The fellowships are open to men 

men, citizens of the United States or 

, who possess the Ph.D. degree and are 
thirty-five years of age. The stipends 

ling to the amount of travel neces- 

the requirements of the fellow. The 

t place to work is left to the fellow, sub- 

the approval of the fellowship committee. 

|, appointments are for one year, dur- 

ch no other remunerative work may be 

nm. Mature scholars seeking aid for 

lanned research projects should apply to 
mittee on grants-in-aid of the Social 

S e Research Council. For further infor- 
d application blanks, address John V. 

Van Sickle, fellowship secretary, Social Science 
Couneil, 50 East Forty-Second Street, 


N York C ty. 


School of Education of the University 
has received an allowance from the 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund for 

in the Social Seiences for a study of 
tion of Mexican children in Texas. 
approved for the immediate future in- 
tree major items: (1) A summary of 
studies relating to the problem under 
ration; (2) a survey of present condi- 
vith reference to legal provisions, school 

*, enrolment, attendance, health conditions, 
trative plans, eurricular adjustments 

the like; (3) miscellaneous studies to be 
forward by interested persons—super- 
teachers, candidates for degrees and 

others—with the cooperation of the director. 
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The project is under the direction of a commit- 
tee of which Dean B. F. Pittenger is chairman. 
Professor H. T. Manuel, of the department of 
educational psychology, is in immediate charge 
of the research and has been granted a partial 
release from teaching. 


Sr. StePHEN’s CoLuece, integrated last June 
with Columbia University, began its sixty-ninth 
year on September 24 and its first as a part of 
Columbia. The session was opened with a 
service in the chapel, at which Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, warden of the college, delivered 
an address on “The Larger Agnosticism.” Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, greeted the students with a message. 


THe French Ministry of Publie Instruction 
has announced through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education the appointment of seven 
graduates of American colleges to positions 
in French lyeées and écoles normales, for the 
academic year 1928-29. Five will occupy postes 
d’assistant d’Anglais in lycées and two postes 
de répétiteur d’Anglais in écoles normales. The 
assistants d’Anglais and the lycées in which they 
will teach are as follows: Franklin K. Guthrie, 
graduate of Ohio State University, in the Lycée 
at Roanne; H. H. Thomas, graduate of Trinity 
College, at the Lycée at Bourges; Robert C. 
Taliaferro, graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, in the Lycée at Rochefort; Edward Philip 
Moreland, graduate of Stanford University and 
of the University of California, in the Lycée at 
Versailles; Edward D. Warren, graduate of 
Miami University, who also studied in France 
at the University of Aix-en-Provence and at 
the Sorbonne, in the Lycée Poitiers at Orleans. 
The répétiteurs d’Anglais and the écoles nor- 
males in which they will teach are as follows: 
David T. Row, graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, in the Ecole Normale at Gueret; Del- 
bert L. Gibson, graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, in the Ecole Normale at Limoges. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
interest was lent to the final meeting of the 
fifty-second session of the Council of the League 
of Nations by intervention of Raoul Dandurand, 
the Canadian delegate, in a dispute which broke 
out between Herr Schubert, Germany, and Mr. 
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Sokal, Poland, concerning the closing of some 
of the German minority schools in upper Si- 
lesia. Mr. Dandurand pointed out that in 
Canada separate schools were granted for 10 
children if demanded, whereas in Polish Upper 
Silesia 30 to 40 German children were required 
for a minority school. The council, after adopt- 
ing the suggestion of its president, Mr. Procope, 
that two jurists should be appointed to assist 
Mr. Adachi in determining the legal aspects of 
the dispute, adjourned further diseussion of the 
subject until December. In the meantime the 
president of the mixed court, appointed to settle 
such conflicts, will do his best to bring the 
parties together. 


WE learn from Nature that the International 
Federation of Intellectual Unions announced a 
fifth congress was held in Prague on October 
1, 2 and 3. Lectures and diseussions centered 
round the theme “The Elements of Modern 
The speakers ineluded A. Fon- 


Civilization.” 
taine, of the Bureau International de Travail, 
Geneva; the architect le Corbusier, the psycho- 
analyst Jung and the sociologist de Man. The 
first congress was at Paris under the presidency 
of Borel; since then the federation has met in 
Milan, Vienna, Heidelberg and Frankfurt. As 
now organized, the federation is based on 
unions in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Esthonia, France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia. It is officially 
registered with the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. The objects 
of the federation include the fostering of per- 
sonal relationships among the “intelligenza” of 
Europe by opening correspondence with distin- 
guished foreigners, by personal introductions 
and by hospitality to strangers, especially those 


on professional errands. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


METHODS AND REWARDS OF THE 
CORRECT SELECTION OF COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN 
INTRODUCTORY 
One charge against present-day education is 
that we are acquiring so much pedagogy that 


—« 
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we are forgetting how to teach. However that 
may be, thanks to the advent of psychometries, 
American colleges are learning to select students 
—the first essential step towards educating them. 
The illusion that professors can “educate” sty. 
dents needs to be replaced by the truth that 
professors only furnish an opportunity for the 
student to become educated. If this is true. 
then naturally, the first task is to eliminate the 
candidates in whose cases self-education is im 
possible. Thus, the old system of admitting 
students to college on the basis of high-sehoo! 
certificates is supplemented in progressive co! 
leges by entrance examinations and psycho 
logical tests. 

That entrance examinations, whether they be 
tests of mental capacity or content examina 
tions, are highly selective of the best material is 
manifest from the fact that they result in th 
elimination of many applicants for admission 
whose high-school preparation and grades seen 
satisfactory, and from the further fact that after 
freshmen have been selected by the use of suc! 
tests the appalling number of college failures 
has been reduced to a minimum. The financial! 
losses due to poor selection in the past ar 
serious enough. Lewis Terman’ cites the ir 
stance of one college with about 2,500 student 
which spends one sixth of its annual income on 
students who are on probation for poor scholar 
ship. Actual tests indicated that the grade 
intelligence of about 80 per cent. of these fail 
students was so low as to make their failure 4 
practical certainty. More sweeping is the ev 
dence given by the U. 8S, Commissioner 
Edueation, to the effect that 66 per cent. of th 
applicants who entered college by certifi 
failed to complete the college course. Un 't 


contrary, the figures for Yale, which uses ‘ 


trance examinations, show a corresponding |0 
of only 12 per cent. in the year 1927. Ever 
during the period of the war, Yale’s loss of stu 
dents between the freshman and senior years 
(inclusively) was only 16 per cent.2 The rat 
of loss at Wells College is much less than this 


1Terman, Lewis, Introduction to Ben W: 
‘*Measurement in Higher Education,’’ 1925, | 
2Corwin, R. N., ‘Admission to Yale,’’ Ti 


Yale Alumni Weekly, p. 832. 
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Tue SELECTION OF FRESHMEN aT WELLS 
COLLEGE 
We regard the quality of our own student 
at Wells as econvineing evidence of what 
i| program. of admissions can do. We 
) to offer a brief account of the fact of 
election at Wells; and, following this, 
the proof that this superior quality of our stu- 
; due to our plan of entrance examina- 
It must be noted that an entrance ex- 
tion is in fact a double instrument. To be 
_ it seleets students with superior prepara- 
n; but incidentally these examinations specify 
the high-school preparation must be. But 
the root of an ever-increasing difficulty : 
Colleges multiply, and in order to secure stu- 
must lower their entrance requirements. 
rt, whereas formerly higher education 
ned what secondary education should be, 
oles are now in process of reversal. 
Accordingly, the following data about Wells 
College are presented as a plea for our right to 
. right which the practices of larger col- 
re compelling us to abandon. 

is, of course, an ethical issue involved, 
the need for brevity forees us to shirk. 
There is, for instanee, the thesis that the demoe 
education is the root of the democracy 
tate, henee, American education should 
edueation of the masses. But even 
vary from inferior to superior mate 
Plato in a mood of irony declared that a 
racy is the best form of the state because 
do the least harm. Naturally, its inca- 
for “doing good” would also follow from 
cause of its incapacity to do harm, é.e., 
pacity to do anything beyond the medi- 
But Plato deseribes sovietism, where the 
ed ideal is to allow no one to go beyond 
the average person can do. A true democ- 
on the contrary, requires more rather than 
(ividual superiority, which is the strength 
irchies. Ideally, a democracy should be 
‘tained “at the cost of the eternal watchful- 
ol every citizen”: actually, since men are 
luman, democracy is maintained by the 

| and capable watchfulness of the few. 
As direet evidence of the superiority of our 
‘roup of students we will cite the attainments of 
ipplicants in certain entrance tests. First, 
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the reports of the National Council of Education 
“Cooperative Intelligence Test,” published 
yearly in the Educational Record, show a con- 
sistent superiority of our students. This test, 
of which a new edition is published each year 
by a committee under the able chairmanship of 
L. L. Thurstone, is now given in over 160 col- 
leges every year. Our applicants for admission 
in 1925 earned an average score of 537 points, 
while the general average score for all colleges 
was 500 points.* These averages are derived 
from about 16,000 cases. The Wells applicants 
earned an average percentile rank of 59.6, as 
compared with the percentile rank of 50, which 
is always the general average. Our applicants 
in 1926 were superior to the general average (of 
over 5,000 cases) of all schools by 25 percentile 
points.* Our last group of applicants (Septem- 
ber, 1927) was superior to the general average 
(over 16,500 cases) by 43 percentile points. 
In fact, the Wells group led the list of colleges 
so far published on all tests but one, the “arith- 
metic test,” in which Wells was exceeded by the 
applicants to the University of Chicago. In 
fact, this constant and marked superiority of our 
applicants suggested to us the possibility of 
error in the seoring of tests. However, the re- 
scoring of sample cases reveals no errors. In 
all three years, tests were administered with two 
time-keepers, to avoid any fatal error of allow- 
ing too much time. To be sure, the superiority 
of the Wells group is the most marked in the 
case of the “artificial language test’; but there 
is consistent superiority to the general average 
on all tests. 

In order to verify these findings of the Na- 
tional Council of Education test, we wish to cite 
our results with the College Entrance Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests. The number of ap- 
plicants to which this test is given has grown 
from 1,344 cases in 1926 to 7,350 in June, 1927.5 

The average score earned by the applicants to 
all colleges taking this test in 1926 and 1927 was 


8 Thurstone, L. L. Educational Record, April, 
1926, pp. 120-126. 

4Thurstone, L. L. Educational Record, April, 
1927, pp. 157-161. 

5 We are indebted to Carl C. Brigham, chairman 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, for 


these data. 
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500 points. But the average score for the appli- 
eants to Wells College was 533 points in 1926 
This result 
the National Council of Education tests without 


and 553 points in 1927. confirms 
a single diserepancy. 

However, we face the question, are these tests, 
both the National Council of Education and the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, diagnostic of exeel- 
lent college material? To be satisfied on this 
point, one needs to review the tests of reliability 
and diagnostic power to which these tests have 
been repeatedly subjected. The r (correlation) 
obtained between the National Council of Edu- 
cation tests and freshman grades is sometimes as 
low as +.24, but quite often as high as + .60.° 
These r’s may be low enough, but the question 
is, have we any other index which is a better 
students 
Bucknell College, 
the University of Missouri, Transylvania Col- 


basis for predicting what prospective 


will do with college courses? 


lege, the University of Virginia, Wells College 
and others find that this test is more diagnostic 
of what students will do in college courses than 
their entire four years of high school or other 
preparatory study. The corresponding study of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Tests’ shows that, in 
general, high-school averages are a somewhat 
better index of the quality of college work than 
are the scores on this test; but in mitigation of 
this result, it must be said that the r’s between 
the College Entrance Board tests and college 
erades were made after selection: The r’s would 
have been much higher if all applicants had 
been admitted to college. 

declares the Thorndike 
+ .70 with 


college success as compared with an r of only 


that 


intelligence tests have given 


Lewis Terman® 


r’s of 


45 between four years of high-school marks 
“Time 


been shown that the scores on a single intelli- 


and college success. and again it has 
gence examination enable us to predict college 
success as accurately as we can predict it from 
four years of high-school marks.” 

The best policy, however, is not to admit stu 


dents on the basis of tests alone, but to employ 


o7 


6 Educational Record, April, 1927, pp. 9-27. 
7**Seecond Annual Report of the Commission on 


97 o7 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests,’’ 1927, p. 27. 
8 Terman, Lewis, op. cit., p. 4. 
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both criteria: we lament the tendency to aban. A 
don either the one or the other. It is a wel). tute 
known fact that the reliability of any set of 


tests varies with its extensiveness,® and the need 


of measuring the reliability of tests is gaining | 
universal recognition. Hl 


Tue Causes OF SUPERIOR AVERAGE IN WeLLs 
FRESH MEN 

If Wells students are markedly above average 
on tests whose reliability is widely acknow! 
edged, we may proceed on the assumption that 
these superior scores indicate a real superiority 
To what shall it be attributed? 
The average ag 
of our 1927 freshmen was 18 years and on 
This is the average age fi 
women college students. Women 
in the Middle States average 18.19 years, whicl 
is less than the 18.4 of Southern States. Ow 


ther 


There is the factor of age. 
month. about 


matriculants 


freshmen are probably slightly younger 
most college freshmen. It is an interesting fact 
however, that younger applicants earn somewha 
higher scores on the College Entrance F xa: 

This 


women than it is with men.’® 


tions. tendency is more marked wit 
Geographically, our students do not show a 
unusual type of selection. Our entire stu 
body for the year 1927-28 was distribut 
follows: 46 New 
State, and 11 per cent. from each of the 
The reman 


groups, all smaller, came from 18 other 


per cent. came from 


states, New Jersey and Ohio. 


We are inclined to attribute the selected 
acter of our group to our use of entrance t 
especially the severely selective character ot U 
“Comprehensive Examinations,” which we ¢g 
together with the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
the National Council of Edueation Intelligence 
Test, in our “new plan” of admission, instituted 
some ten years ago. The comprehensive exan 
nations consist of four fundamental exa: 


tions as follows: 


Four units of Latin, 

Three units of Mathematics, 

Three units of English, and 

Two units of a modern language or Greek 

. 


“ef 


9 See Freeman’s ‘‘ Mental Tests,’’ 1926, p. © 
10 ** Report of Scholastic Aptitude Tests,’’ 19. 
p. 20. 
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ame time that this plan was insti- 


University adopted an almost iden- 


nee plan; but Wells alone seems never 
odified this plan. The four women’s 


\ 


Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Mt. 
e. united to form a new entrance plan, 


minations were given in English or 


exXial 


ithematies or seience, foreign lan- 


i 


Kn 


nd a test in some optional subject. The 
defect of this plan consists in the fact 


could matriculate without exami- 
rlish, Latin, or mathematics. All 
olleges reduced their requirements 
ar eliminating this requirement 


yn Mawr and Wells alone require 


(years) of Latin. Yale, at pres 
four units of Latin of students 


B.A. degree, but two other degrees 


Ph.B.) ean be secured without Latin 


Jan B,” 


candidates, in one session, on 


plan of admissions, “ 
three other subjects covering the 
enior year only.”™ Dartmouth 


give entrance examinations of 


ittee appointed by the American 

University Professors recently 
rh survey of the whole subject of 
e." The result of this enquiry 
mendation of the very battery of 
tests which Wells College (ap 
own to this committee) has been 


me applicants for admission. 


ice of this committee was sound is 


the following facts. 


We find that 


vho entered Wells College in 1926 


? 


R28 


109 


the four comprehensive examina 


d an average percentile of 62 in the 


t, while those taking the ordinary 
if the College Entrance Board and 
‘regents of the State of New York 
rage intelligence percentile of only 


erms of average raw score, these 


‘Terms of Admission,’’ 1928-29. 
‘The Selective Process for Admis 
_p 

f The American Association of Uni 
rs, Volume XII, Whole of Number 


figures are reversed: the comprehensive tests 
yielding an average of only 62 points, compared 
with an average score of 82 earned by those 
who took the ordinary examinations! This of 
course means that a high score on the compre- 
hensive examinations is difficult to earn; a fact 
which is in complete harmony with the higher r 
between the seores on the comprehensive ex- 
amination and the scores of the intelligence test. 

Terman states that, generally speaking, stu- 
dents who major in Latin, philosophy, law or 
mathematics rank higher in intelligence than 
students who elect applied subjects, such as 
agriculture, dentistry, art, music, ete.'* 

But, the feeble defenses of the colleges against 
the whimsies of high-school curricula grow ever 
feebler. About a generation ago, says Cor- 
win,’® the high schools threw off what they 
regarded as the “college yoke.” In their allegi 
ance to the “public,” they have equipped them 
selves with a bewildering array of “subjects” 


in which the old classics are lost in a vegetative 


proliferation of courses in “home nursing,” 


“eurrent events,” “advanced foods,” “elementary 
clothing,” “window display,” ete. The competi 
tion amongst colleges is leading to an abandon 
ment of old entrance requirements. As a con 
sequence, we are in a welter of “old” and “new” 
plans of admission, which excited President 
Dwight, of Yale, to offer to admit any applicant 
who could prove that he understood the Yale 
plan of admissions! It is evident that Wells 
College can not, when left alone, withstand the 
tendency to convert the struggle for “the sur 
vival of the fittest”’ into a struggle for “survival 
at all costs!” 
C, OLIver WEBER 
WELLS COLLEGE 


DISCUSSION 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
“SCHOLARLY AMATEUR” 
“Tne junior college, if generally established, 
will tend to extirpate the ‘scholarly amateur’ 


in American life.” This statement expresses 


14 Terman, Lewis, op. cit., p. 7. 
15 Corwin, R. N., op. cit., p. 831. 
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substantially the opinion voiced by the vener- on account of the preponderance of underelass. 
able Professor George Herbert Palmer in recent men in their total enrolment. From this Situa- 
numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. With defer- tion the junior college movement wil! certain) 
ence to the great age and magnificent services operate to relieve them to some extent, 1 h 
ot Professor Palmer, there are those who see typical four-year college now has from 60 to 7 
reasons for predicting a far different outcome per cent. of its students in the two lower clase: 
of the rapid growth of the junior college move- a fact which compels it to expend the balk , 
ment. The assumption that the general estab- its available resources in giving training wh) 
lishment of the junior college will sound the is admittedly secondary rather than advanced 
knell of the standard American four-year lib- in character. Many of the horde of freshme, 
eral arts college, an institution to which we owe and sophomores are eliminated as failures 


so much that we rightfully treasure it and re- many are drawn off to the professional 
gard it with peculiar affection and pride, seems _semi-professional schools and many leay 
not to be justified. institution for financial and other reasons, | 


That the junior college movement does not ing a mere fraction of their number to conti) 
mean the extinction of the standard four-year in the four-year course. Under such cir 
liberal arts college, but instead actually is the stances it would be idle to presume that 


harbinger of a more fortunate situation than senior college work can be done as wel! as 


that revered institution has thus far known, be- would be done if a larger proportion of th: 
comes apparent upon examination of the facts. sources of the institution could be devoted t 
Four reasons in support of this conclusion are Now, if the junior college will care for 
here outlined: many students who do not have the ability, | 

First, the long-established, well-endowed, lib- mental, financial or what not, to complete 
erally supported four-year colleges have so un- four-year course, and the many others who ! 


shakable a hold upon the affections of their have the ability but for various reasons do 


thousands of alumni and former students, a his- want more than two years of study in th 
tory so honorable and such great prestige in the’ eral arts, the situation of the four-year « 
eyes of the public in general that they could will be definitely better. This is the result t 
confidently expect to continue to prosper for is contemplated by commentators who speak 


generations, even though the junior college the “selective function” of the junior colleg: 


movement was assumed to be unalterably inimi- If, under such circumstances, it should tr 

eal to their interests. spire that from 60 to 75 per cent. of the s 
Second, there is an increasing tendency for dents of the four-year college would be 

the professions of law, medicine, the ministry upper two classes, what college professor or 


and education and business in their higher ministrator would not be happy at the chang 
ranges to regard at least four years of liberal It seems that the junior college may wel 
arts study as desirable or even prerequisite for the destiny of the standard four-year colleg 
entrance upon purely professional study. a very favorable way by making it possib 
Third, the level of general prosperity in it to continue its historie work, laying mo! 
America is so high that there will probably con- more emphasis upon the advanced port 
tinue to be a substantial number of people who _ it, to the benefit of its standing as an insti! 


ean afford four years of liberal arts study and of higher education and to the enhancement 


who will secure it at four-year colleges of their the quality of its service to society. 


preference, irrespective of whether or not it is It should be admitted that the jumor 
regarded as necessary preparation for a pro- movement probably will mean a chang¢ 
fession. status of our too-numerous small, 


Fourth, the four-year liberal arts colleges, endowed, ill-equipped sub-standard \ 
with the exception only of the well-established These institutions need not necessarily go out 

colleges for women in the eastern states, now’ existence, but with the spread of junior « sl leges 
labor under a situation which makes it diffieult they may expect either to “give up " 


for them to maintain desired standards of work, or to demote themselves to the jumior 


the gl 
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iS situa. 
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and become aceredited as such. In view 
nereasing hopelessness of the financial 
‘on of many of these schools, the latter 
ably be an unmixed blessing to eduea- 
rene ral. 
- our “scholarly amateur,” when it 
mind that the junior college eurricu- 
nelude two-year liberal arts courses, 
eparatory or terminal, according to the 
plans of the student, and that as a 
the publie-school system, with units in 
lerable center of population, it will 
training to uncounted thousands who 
therwise never have received it, it will 
that the “scholarly amateur” will be 
manyfold in American life, rather 
ited as has been feared. 


“scholarly 


we have diseussed the 
s the product of the liberal arts col- 
Perhaps the graduates of our four- 
ral and professional curricula such as 
rriculture, engineering, education and 
al- 


rofessor Palmer could hardly have 


, 


re also “scholarly amateurs,’ 
rring to them when he coined the term. 
the junior college mean to the four- 
lleges of agriculture, engineering, educa- 
ommeree as we now know them? 
ately the same as to the four-year lib- 
ge; 2.e., it will relieve them of the 
students who can not complete 
f training or do not want it, leaving 
rtunity to concentrate upon the ad- 
phases of their work, and perhaps to 
pward a year or more in length, mak- 
professional in character. 
vho are to engage in the “middle- 
ipations, whieh inelude operative and 
Pp positions in agriculture, engineer- 
meree, and at present elementary 
ng, four full vears of training are 
teful or impracticable in most cases. 
. the junior college will offer two-year 
But this 
ean that the need for truly profes- 


1-professional courses. 


iltural experts, engineers, educators 
ercial exeeutives will be lessened. Ob- 
demand for such products of the 


mal sehools will eontinue to increase, 


nese same professional people will be far 


holarly amateurs” than they are to- 


day, because the standards of the professional 
schools will have been appreciably raised. 

One more query apropos of the “scholarly 
amateur”: Can the junior college really give 
two years of training that is the equivalent of 
the same amount of training in a standard four- 
year college? The answer for California comes 
from Stanford University, where the results of 
an investigation published in the Faculty Bul- 
letin in June, 1928, indicate that the graduates 
of California junior colleges who come to Stan- 
ford appear somewhat superior, both in intel- 
ligence and in quality of academic work, to the 
so-called “native Stanford” students who have 
had their first two years of college work at the 
university. 

There can searcely be any doubt that the jun- 
ior college, when it comes into its own, will pro- 
duce at the end of its two-year course a very 
creditable “scholarly amateur,” who will com- 
pare very favorably with his prototype of an 
earlier generation. Our “scholarly amateur” of 
the past, as found in the states west of the Alle- 
ghenies, was all too often the product of a 
struggling, meagerly staffed, poorly equipped, 
denomination-ridden, sub-standard “college,” 
which was in fact a mere second-class secondary 
school. And even to-day he is almost univer- 
sally the product of a college that is forced to 
spend from two thirds to three fourths of its 
resources in giving secondary education to a 
motley horde of underclassmen, half of whom 
will never complete its four-year course, and 
many of whom it must brand as academic fail- 
ures. By assuming a large part of the burden 
of this selective function, the junior college will 
usher in a brighter day for the standard four- 
vear college, and multiply and improve the 
“seholarly amateur.” M. M. CHAMBERS 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE THORN- 
DIKE INTELLIGENCE 
EXAMINATION 

Recent mental tests have given very high re- 
liabilities, many being over +.90. The Stan- 
ford revision of the Binet scale has a quoted 
reliability of +.93; the Stanford achievement 
test of +.98 for a single grade; the Otis self- 
administering of +.92. Such high figures are 
brought about by each item being carefully se- 
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lected and tested and by longer tests than for- 
merly felt necessary. 

Reliabilities of the Thorndike test were given 
by K. M. Cowdery in a recent article. The 
figures quoted are low in contrast to many other 
tests and were rather disappointing to some 
who use this test. This was especially so, con- 
sidering the great amount of work and expense 
put out in drawing up the examination and 
since it lasts three hours. By contrast the Binet 
scale occupies approximately one hour. Cow- 
dery’s reliability coefficients varied from + .89 
for a retest by the same form within a year to 
+ .65 for those taking a new form after a three- 
year interval. The correlation between first and 
second testings for the whole 207 cases lumped 
together was +.75. If we assume a reliability 
(say by odd-even, or split-halves methods) of 
+ .85 at each testing, this figure corrected for 
attenuation would be raised to + .88. 

According to these figures, the absolute differ- 
ence in scores of two individuals would have to 
be far greater to be sure of safe discrimination 
in terms of ability than with the Binet scale. 
However, due to two factors which may readily 
account for a lower reliability on the part of 
the Thorndike, the test does not seem so inferior 
to the present writer. 

First, the test is standardized on a very homo- 
geneous group. Practically every one taking 
it is a high-school senior and an applicant for 
university entrance. So they are not only of 
the same age, but also of an equally high level 
of ability, and not a random sampling of that 
age. The test, then, if to discriminate and sepa- 
rate out individual differences at all, literally 
has to make a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
When the second form is taken a very slight 
change in score will alter the individual’s stand- 
ing to a considerable extent, thus lowering the 
correlation. In contrast to this the Binet seale 
was standardized on school children of all ages 
and of all mental abilities. Reliabilities are 
artificially raised by the age factor, or, taken 
conversely, are lowered by unusual homogeneity 
within the group. The reliability of +.75 for 
the Thorndike test obtained for a single age 
would probably be raised to over + .90 if com- 
puted for a large age range with normal seatter 
of abilities within ages. Thus, the simple co- 


1ScHoou anp Society, 27: March 24, 1928. 
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efficients of reliability are not the only feature 
to be considered. 

The second point is that the test is far more 
educational in nature than many other intel. 
gence examinations. That is, it is more of , 
test of content learned in school than of patiy, 
endowment. It must be admitted, of course 
that the line between the two is diffientt } 
draw; distinctions are more matters of propor 
tion than of qualitative differences. The test 
then, may be regarded as somewhat in th 
nature of a final examination for the who 
high-school course. The fact that the relia) 
ties decrease constantly with time gives further 
evidence that educational content forms a « 
siderable proportion of the test. In an exar 
nation of more psychological or intelliger 
nature we should expect the same results year 
after year, since the constancy of the 1.Q. » 
fairly well established. Thus, with changing 
knowledge and interest, scores will alter 
terially, and lower correlations between orig 
and subsequent testings will result in the 
manner as pointed out in the preceding | 
graph. The constantly lowering coeff 
seem to indicate that gains and losses 
edge in the meantime do not counterbha! 
each other. 

So, all things considered, the reliability of | 
test seems reasonably high, under present 
ditions. There are two factors, ment 
above, apart from the construction ot 


itself, which keep reliabilities fron 


+hy 


heing 


hich as in some other tests, which at 
spection seem to be considerably more © 
measuring instruments than the Thorn 
However, we desire a test which wil! 
higher reliability, since we have constant 
to measure such homogeneous groups 
similar conditions. 

Ricwarp W. Hves! 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 





QUOTATIONS 


BACKWARDNESS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
At a conference of teachers from the 0 
district, Dr. R. H. Crowley, senior medi al 
cer of the Board of Education, is reporie’ 


vii 
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features rove made the alarming statement that some 
million children, or 12 per cent. of the 

1{ compulsory school age, are mentally 
To what extent is this state- 


ar more 
Intell}. retarded « hildren. 
e and in so far as it is true to what ex- 


re of a ment tr 
C native tont is it due to bad school organization and 
course, aching? A correspondent, commenting on Dr. 
eult ty Crowley’s statement, adduces an instance in 
propor. ral schoolmistress labeled a child of 
he test, perhaps unusual, intelligence as a 
in th ent simply because he was of an 
whol tellect type unusual in the district. How 
iabili- lren are misplaced because of the 
further the teachers of the elements of psy- 
S cor to what extent is mental retardation 
vane e to bad teaching and faulty psychology? 
liger [his raises the question of the capacity of teach- 
Dr. ( ley states that mental retardation 
“ s more common in rural than in 
mngIng tricts. Possibly the backwardness of 
; teachers and not the backwardness of 
5 children is the cause of the apparent 


the reported percentage of men- 
ed children. A certificated teacher 
likely to make fewer errors in this 
supplementary or uncertificated 
rural school. One thing, at any 
n, that if children who are not suf- 
defective brain power are treated 
of the village class they will very 
om mental retardation. It is im- 
the interests not only of the children 
whole community that the teaching 
e village schools be raised to the 
lard as the teaching in the urban 
\t present there is a gulf fixed be- 
verage of the town and the average 

| teachers. That gap must be bridged 
national education is to become a 
ntry children are slower of speech, 

ite in the presence of teachers who do 
their dialect, than town children, but 

| brain power there is reason to suppose 
if given equal educational opportuni- 


equal at least to their fellows in the 


OF 
lhe superficial sharpness of the young- 
the town who from the age of eight is 
rammed for scholarship purposes is not 


( able standard from which to work. The 
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slow and backward child of ten has very often 
the making of a first-class scholar or mathema- 
tician. The children with large brain capacity 
are often backward for that very reason. They 
have inhibitions from which children with small 
brains and active personalities do not suffer. 
The latter often easily and rapidly reach their 
maximum and appear at a very early age to be 
very gifted. These are the children who win 
scholarships and become the burden of the sec- 
It is, in fact, very difficult to 
The 
term may be applied quite correctly to a child 


ondary schools. 
say what mental retardation really means. 


with great potentialities and equally correctly 
to a child, otherwise normal, who suffers from 
physical disabilities, such as bad sight or hear- 
ing or other troubles, or from malnutrition and 


bad housing. The alleged half-million of men 


tally retarded children includes children of 
every intellectual class, and at any rate some 
children whose mental retardation is due to 


wrong diagnosis in school. Mental deficiency 
is another matter. The reports of Sir George 


Newman seem to show that there are about 
80,000 children in England and Wales who are 
apparently mentally deficient in contrast to chil- 
To what extent 


proper training and education in special schools 


dren who are dull or backward. 


ean supply in each case the missing intellectual 
element that constitutes actual mental deficiency 
depends upon the school and the actual case. 
That much can be done to make many of these 
children self-supporting members of society is 
certain, but a greater educational problem is 
with the 300,000 or more children 
who are labeled dull or backward, or both. 


coneerned 


Sir George Newman holds that it is from this 
group that society inherits most of its neuro 
pathies, delinquents, unemployables and crimi- 
nals. He has pleaded for the reduction of the 
size of the group by education and in this way 
to turn off the tap of the supply of incapable 
and non-contributory citizens. The school medi- 
eal officer can do much by indicating that por- 
tion of the group that owes dullness and back- 
other 


unsuspected deafness or 


Certainly a very large num- 


wardness to 
physical ailment. 
ber of dull children owe their dullness to these 
physical causes. But Dr. Crowley declares that 
250,000 of the mentally retarded children are 
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cases where the cause is “inborn and due to lack 
of all-round intellectual capacity or to a specific 
intellectual defect or other special mental dis- 
ability.” This conclusion seems most difficult to 
establish. What is meant by “lack of all-round 
intellectual capacity” in the case of a child of 
nine who has not had the advantage of highly 
trained teaching and has been allowed to drift 
because he or she does not exhibit the sharpness 
that crammers love? A child of great potential 
intellectual power in these circumstances (which 
are not at all unusual circumstances) would be 
declared to be suffering from “lack of all-round 
intellectual capacity.” Moreover, some children 
with great powers have nevertheless no powers 
for certain subjects. That great classical 
scholar Shillito could do no mathematies at all. 
He suffered from what Dr. Crowley calls “a 
specific intellectual defect or other special men- 
tal disability.” In fact, every specialist suffers 
to some extent from some intellectual defect or 
disability. Classification of so-called dull or 
backward children is what is needed, and abso- 
lutely first-class teaching coupled with insight 
on the part of the teachers. The problem (apart 
from actual physical defects) is not medical 
but pedagogic.—The London Times Educational 


Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS IN 
AMHERST COLLEGE 

Five successive entering classes in Amherst 
College, ranging from 157 to 232 men, were 
given two or more relatively short “scholastic 
aptitude” or “intelligence” tests, without prac- 
tice periods and requiring not over one and 
three quarter hours working time for each set. 
This was done for experimental purposes, and 
no administrative use was made of the scores. 

The Otis Self-administering Test, Higher Ex- 
amination, was given to all five classes; but the 
others were changed from year to year. Those 
used were: Army Alpha; Terman Group; three 
from the American Council on Eduecation’s Psy- 
chological Examination (1924 Edition), i.e., the 
Arithmetical Reasoning, Artificial Language, 
and Opposites; Smith College Information 
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(1926 Edition); C. H. T. (a sentence-comple- 
tion and vocabulary test); and two editions of 
the Amherst Test, a revised form of the C. H. 7. 
A combination seore was also given each map, 
using the sum of the decile positions he had jy 
the tests of that year. For one class this com. 
bination score ineluded scores on three tests 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF TEST ScORES WITH COoLLEcr 
GRADES AND RATIOS BASED ON PROPORTIONS op 
INFERIOR AND SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN Exrrew: 
QUARTERS, IN SUCCESSIVE CLASSE 


Freshman grades 


r LQ Inf. HQSuy 
HQ Inf. LQ Su; 

Otis 38 +> .05 18 » ] 
Alpha 33 + .05 1.7 ] 
Comb. 38 + .05 1.8 , 144 
Otis 34 > .05 3.2 2.7 
Terman 28 + .00 2.4 2 
ch we Se 23 + .05 1.7 2 
Comb. 31> .05 3.4 ! 
Otis 25 + .05 2.6 
Amherst 24 + .05 1.4 
ACE A. R. 25 + .05 1.8 2 
ACE A. L. 27 + .05 2.1 5 
ACE Op. 28 + .05 2.4 
Comb. 35 + .04 2.3 
Otis 37 + .04 3.6 5 
Amherst 27 + .04 } 
Comb. 42 + .04 3.9 8 
(inel. 3 ACE tests) 
Otis 19 > .04 2.0 
S. C. Inf. 27 + 04 1.6 
Comb. 22 + .04 1.8 2.7 


Entire Course 


Otis 24 t O07 3.6 1.5 
Alpha 32 + .06 2.0 3.4 
Comb. 31> .07 3.4 p.f 
Otis 24+ .06 2.5 ra 
Terman 24 + .06 2.8 “ 
a. ie oe = OG 2.0 

Comb. 28 + .06 3.2 

Otis 34 + .06 

Amherst 21 + .06 

ACE A. R. 16+ .06 

ACE A. L. 19 + .06 

ACE Op. 34 + .06 

Comb. 36 + .05 

















omple- 
ons of 
H. T. 
| man, 
had in 
+ cOm- 


te sts 


1928] 


chich were not separately studied, the Analogies 


j and I] and the Number Series Completion, of 


\.C.E. (1925 Edition). 


No one of the tests 


the whole set was found to be strikingly 
perior to the others, as the data in the follow- 


tapies show. 
the end of the freshman year the correla- 


s 


between test seores and college grades of 


men 


or the 


who had completed the year’s work 
mputed; and at the end of the senior 
graduated, 
These co- 


three classes now 
correlations were obtained. 


all disappointingly low, are given in 


iderable part of our study of the tests 
on a simple three-fold classification 
res into low quarter, middle half and 
er. The scholastic record of the men 
roups was tabulated at the end of the 
year, for all five classes, and again 
d of the senior year for the first two 
ses which have graduated. 
group of six or eight men whose 
nee in the tests was the poorest in their 
eparately listed for each test, and the 
record of these men, the lowest 3 per 


» 5 per cent. of the class, has been espe- 


esting. Table 2 summarizes the data 
ow groups, the letter A indicating a 
de of 90 or better; B, 80 to 89; ete. 


‘ D), is the passing grade in each course, 


nal average of 70 or better is required 


luation. 


rder to get a simple expression for the 


to which high scholarship was concen- 


towards the upper end of the test scores, 


ot 


wing plan was adopted. 


p The percent- 
the high quarter men who received a 
A or B was found, and also the per- 


the low quarter who received either 


rrades, The relation between these 
tages was then expressed as a ratio. Men 
ceived an A or B may be called “su- 


h 


3: } 


tudents.” The more superior students 
re in a high quarter, and the fewer in 
quarter, the larger the ratio became. 

milar way an expression was formed 


degree of eoncentration of inferior 


up towards the lower end of the test 


mut here the definition of “inferior stu- 
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dents” had to be somewhat more complex. The 
inferior scholarship group, as we use the term, 


TABLE 2 
COLLEGE GRADES OF THE MEN WHO FORMED THE 
Lowest 3 Per CENT. TO 5 PER CENT. IN EACH 
TEST, IN SUCCESSIVE CLASSES. THOSE WHO 
Drorprep OUT BEFORE THE END OF THE PERIOD ARE 
DIVIDED TO SHOW WHETHER THEIR LAST AVERAGES 
WERE LESS THAN C OR C AND UP 
Freshman year 


Out 
No. A B C D E&F <C C&up 
Otis 7 2 3 2 
Alpha 7 3 2 2 
Comb. 9 3 3 l 2 
Otis 6 2 4 
Terman 6 1 1 | l 2 
GC: a. Be 7 l 3 1 1 1 
Comb. 5 2 2 ] 
Otis 6 l 2 2 1 
Amherst 7 | 4 2 
ACE A. R. .. 7 4 : 
ACE A. L. .. 8 1 2 3 1 1 
ACE Op. 7 1 l 4 l 
Comb. 8 1 1 4 ] 1 
Otis 7 1 2 3 1 
Amherst 7 3 4 
Comb. 6 2 3 1 
(inel, 3 ACE 
tests) 

Otis 7 1 3 2 1 
8S. C. Inf. 7 3 1 1 2 
Comb. 7 4 2 l 

Entire Course 
Otis 7 l 6 
Alpha 7 4 3 
Comb. +) 4 7) 
Otis 6 3 3 
Terman 6 l ] 4 
se eS 7 l 3 3 
Comb. 5 2 3 
Otis 6 2 l 2 1 
Amherst 7 2 l 3 l 
ACE A. R. ... 7 3 2 2 
ACE A. L. ... 8 l 3 4 
ACE Op. = =. ~~ 
Comb. s 2 3 2 1 


includes all who finished the year, or the course, 


with an average of D or less, all who were 


dropped by the college for poor work, and also 
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all who dropped out voluntarily with a last 
average of D or less. The percentage of the 
low quarter who fell in this classification was 
found, and also the percentage of the high 
quarter; and the two percentages were expressed 
asaratio. These two sets of ratios are given in 
Table 1, in the columns headed 


Low Quarter Inferiors (i Q. =~) 
, 





High Quarter Infe rors H. Q. int. 
and 

High Quarter Superiors (—2 Sup. 

low Geatter Guperiars” ope) 


An average of the two ratios for each test might 
be taken as a rough indication of the degree of 
success with which the extreme quarters of the 
test had picked out the men who showed the 
corresponding kind of scholarship. 

If the high quarter contains no inferior 
scholars, or the low quarter no superior ones, 
this ratio method becomes somewhat defective, 
as the zero denominator gives an infinite ratio. 
Fortunately for the method, but unfortunately 
for our educational aims, we can safely expect 
that in every class some of the able men will 
do inadequate work and make poor scholastic 
records; so one of the possible difficulties does 
not actually oceur. The other difficulty, that the 
low quarter should contain no superior students, 
occurred in only one class; and in that instance 
we have written the ratio as “larger than,” >, 
the one which would have existed if a single man 
in the low quarter had made a superior grade. 

Our results show that these ratios would be 
a weak basis on which to judge the practical 
utility of a test, unless over several years. But 
they show that even with correlations in the .20s 
and .30s the low quarter of a test generally con- 
tained more than twice as many inferior stu- 
dents as the high quarter, and the high quarter 
more than twice as many superior students as 
the low quarter. 

In fairness to the tests it must, of course, 
always be remembered that the correlation of a 
perfect “intelligence” test with college grades 
would be badly lowered by the fact already 
noted, that some really competent men are in- 
different towards their academic work. It would 
be lowered also by differences in strictness of 
marking by different instructors; and by a ten- 
dency in some instructors to assign grades 


[ Vou. XXVIII, No, 129 





largely in proportion to the mere industry ey. 
hibited by the students; and by a tendency in 
others to assign grades more or less in accor. 
dance with their likes and dislikes. But wher 
these last two faults, at least, are probably not 
strong factors in the situation a test which pur 
ports to measure scholastic aptitude shoyii 
give a rather high rank to nearly all the me 
who actually achieve scholastic success, provid 
ing always that it was given under good cond; 
tions as to interest, health, eyesight, ete. W, 
should not blame a test if we find that some ab\; 
men neglect their work and get low grades: byt 
we must consider it as defective if men of fai 

well-established scholastic ability are rated low 
by the test. 

In this respect our results have been di 





pointing. The conditions under which the test: 


were given were not perfect, but there was : 





reason to believe that any considerable num» 





of able men made low scores on account of si 





ness, indifferenee or other invalidating fact 





Most of the tests were given on the first 
second day of the college year, when there wo 
be a prevalent excitement but when good eff 
might be expected. One study was made of t 
scores of the men who reported that they 
themselves physically below par to an exte: 
which would probably affect their scores, 
who named the difficulty ; but in this class, w! 
tests came somewhat later in the month and 4 
a time when some of the men were short 
sleep, there was evidence that the scores wi 
in fact not adversely affected: the averag 
the group who reported some feeling ol! 
ability was slightly above that of the enum 


class. 
lef 


If we may suppose, then, that neither « 
in the assignment of college grades nor deleets gI 
in the conditions under which the tests wer 
given, were large enough to produce any serious 
disturbance of the results, it is a serious coun! 
against these tests that, with two very dubious g 
exceptions, their low quarters contained about 4 
third as many students who actually receive’ 
superior grades for freshman year as did their 
high quarters. In one of the two classes which 


have graduated and whose final grades were 
tabulated by this method the proportion ¥® 
about the same; and in the other, where the 


re 








No. 729 


try ey. 
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| Accor. 
t wher: 
bly not 
ch pur 
should 
ue mer 
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cond) 
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much more favorable to the tests, 
till about a fifth as many superior 


were 


re wert sial 


» the low quarters as in the high. The 
wing of the Alpha, in that year, can 
ittributed to any considerable superiority 
+: for the Otis also made nearly as good 
rd with that elass, but fell down badly with 
ving an average for both classes of 
tudent in the low quarter to 3.5 in 
juarter. The A. C. E. Artificial Lan- 
ave a better segregation of superior 
for freshman year than any other ex- 
\Ipha and the Otis of the first class. 
teresting test ean hardly be given an 
rating on this account. The scatter 
scores and final college grades 

in fact this test was even less suc- 
entire course than the others of 

been for the freshman year; and its 
on was almost the lowest of the 
equirement that practically all the 
actually win superior grades 

ell in a reliable test of scholastic 
thus not well met by any test with 


iderable extent this defect of the 
ppeared in the record of the six or 
vho formed the lowest 3 per cent. or 
1 each test. In all we had nineteen 
low groups, counting each combi- 
each use of the Otis and Amherst 
every one of them at least two men 
freshman year with a safe C aver- 


lor the entire college course we had thir- 


v groups, in the three classes which 
luated. In eleven of these groups 
least two men who had a C aver- 

tter at the end of the four years, and 
i with their class. There was only one 
o graduated in the A. C. E. Artificial 
re low group, and also in one of the 
rroups. But in the three Otis low 
combined more than one third of the 
iduated all right. And in the Artificial 


anguage low group it happened that four men 
pped out of college for other reasons than 
p, with respectable last averages; so 
evidence of better discrimination is weak. 


mong the men already admitted to college, 


) one of these tests proved able to pick 
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out a low 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. for whom 
scholastic failure could safely be predicted. 

Tests which equally purport to measure gen- 
eral intelligence and which have about the same 
degree of success in predicting scholastic results, 
as measured by the correlations, gave very dif- 
ferent rankings to a set of men. In picking 
out the forty-five men who should form the 
high quarter of one class the Otis and the 
Alpha agreed on twenty-eight. With the next 
class the Otis and the Terman agreed on only 
seven out of forty. 

In spite of the unfavorable facts in our ex- 
perience with these tests, it is still true that the 
difference between the scholastic records of the 
men in the low quarters and those in the high 
quarters is large enough to be of some practical 
value. Even in the least successful years, and 
with the least successful tests in those years, 




















when the correlation with college grades ran 
down to .19, the average of the “ratio of in- 
feriors” and of the “ratio of superiors” was 
more than 2/1. That is, on the average the 
extreme quarter might be expected to contain 
more than twice as large a proportion of stu 
dents of the corresponding scholastic rating as 
would be contained in the contrasted quarter. 
This was true for the entire course as well as for 
the freshman year, so far as our data went. 

The Otis test may be taken as a favorable 
sample of the tests used, and we may sum up 
some of the facts about it. The correlations 
with freshman grades ranged from .38 = .05 to 
19 = .04, with the several classes; and with the 
final grades of the three classes which have 
graduated, from .34 + .06 to .24 + .07. In the 
prediction value of its extreme quarters it 
worked comparatively well with the final scho 




















lastic results in one class, and comparatively 
poorly with those in the next. The average of 
the results in these two classes shows that the 






men in the low quarters received about 1/3 as 






many superior final grades as did those in the 
high quarters and that more than three times as 
many of the low quarters men dropped out of 
the class with grades below seventy. The low 
quarters of these classes contained 15 per cent. 
of the total number of superior students and 
contained 39 per cent. of the inferior students. 
Table 3 shows the five-year average of the 
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percentages of the college grades in the three dent learn how many chances there are againg 
divisions of the test, for the freshman year only. the scholastic success of those in his section of 
the test scores and how many chances in fayo, 

TABLE 3 ‘ 

FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES OF THE PERCENTAGES OF DIF- 
FERENT GRADES RECEIVED FOR FRESHMAN YEAR BY 
THE Low Qvarter, MippLe Har, aNnpD HicH 


Perhaps the chief value of studies of such tes; 
in colleges is to furnish more information of thi; 
supplementary sort to those who advise hip) 
school students about undertaking a higher ody 


QUARTER IN THE Oris S-A Test. THOSE WHO 
Lerr Berore END or Year Divipep Accorpine To Calon. 
LAST AVERAGE CONCLUSIONS 
: as Out: (1) Results with a series of tests, including 
. “A “a a Bg! i = ey the Alpha, Otis S-A, Terman, three from one sw 
M. 13 211 379 27.5 42 6.4 16 of the American Council on Education, 
H. 6.7 35.5 346 169 22 129 99 Smith Information, and the Amherst test, 


not indicate that any one of them was es 

The percentile curves of the Otis scores ¢jally reliable for predicting scholastic stand 
showed strikingly that the maximum score in jng The correlations with college grades we 
this test is too low to allow of proper differ- qj) low, both for freshman year and for the : 
entiation within the upper 15 per cent. of these tire eourse. ; 
eollege elasses, their scores being crowded to- (2) None of these tests picked out a 
gether in the last five points of the scale. Even 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. for whom one ¢ 
then the last point was not useful, as no one gafely predict scholastic failure, either 
made the perfect score of 75. To indicate the cite vear or the entire course. AI 
general level of performance of the freshmen in pen nein admitted to college by the curr 
this test, to readers who are familiar with it, the methods the tests did not discover any 
medians for the five successive classes were: who were incapable of obtaining passing gr 
61.25, 60.63, 58.22, 59.00, 61.17 and 59.90. The (3) Considered as tests of scholastic aptit 
scholastic averages of these freshman classes these tests were faulty in rating relativel 


varied more than their test medians, but had 4 ¢onsiderable proportion of the men 


little correspondence with them, the superiority — geholastie accomplishment proved to be 


of one class in the test being no reliable indica- superior. 

tion that its college work would also be superior. (4) There was a considerable varial 
Some crities think that such tests are dis- predictive value of one test repeated wit 

credited when one can show that advice or ad- ferent classes. For freshman grades the 


ministrative decisions based on the test scores relation of the Otis varied from 38 

would be wrong in a considerable percentage of 19 + .04; and predictions based on th 
the cases. It is not sufficiently recognized that and lower quarters of the test were almost 
decisions based in the conventional way on high as successful for the entire course of on 

school grades, entrance examination marks, and as for that of another. 

personal impressions, are also certainly mis- (5) The degree of success of the ext: 
taken in a considerable percentage of the cases. quarters in predicting freshman grades ¢ 

It happens that we know the degree of fal- reliably indicate the degree of success in 
libility of the tests and that we generally ignore dicting final grades. 

the evidence of the great fallibility of the ac- (6) In spite of the unfavorable facts In 
cepted methods. Under such conditions one experience, it is still true that the differenc 


" IT 


should welcome the aid of tests, even if no more’ tween the scholastic performance of me 
successful than the ones we used. But in deal- low quarter and of men in the high quarter Wa 
ing with an individual one should generally try enough to give nearly all these tests some 


to get the score translated into a statement of tical utility. 


degree of probability of a particular result. Crarves H. To! 
There is nothing undesirable in having a stu- AMHERST COLLEGE 
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= , recommends 
Bureau for Kellogg s Teachers Agency and has filled 
-rogressive Schools and Teachers thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 


en's Educational and Industrial Union 


206 Boylston Gtrest, Boston, Mase. lent teachers. No charge to employers, none 


for registration. Enroll now! We have a 


the suggestions to education of modern constant demand for experienced teachers. 


C. E. Goodell, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


for 


science. Write for information to 3: Union Square, 
= New York, N. Y. 


























FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters 
teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. 
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educational development confronting these countries today. 





EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


1927 


Edited by IL L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education and Associate, International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


; volume is the fourth Yearbook of the International Institute and describes the 
ational systems of fourteen countries—Belgium; Denmark; England; France; Ger- 
; Hungary; Iraq; Lithuania; Mexico; Russia; Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia; Spain; 
ey; and the United States. These accounts give a clear idea of the major problems 


In addition to these national surveys a section of the book is devoted to Teacher 

g, and this problem is treated for four leading countries—England, France, Ger- 
, and the United States. 
Each article of the Yearbook has been prepared by an eminent authority on educa- 
n the country surveyed. 

618 pp. Price, $3.50 
Yearbooks of 1924 to 1926 are also available—thus providing a complete picture of the 
educational systems of forty-three nations 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia Aniversity 
NEW YORK CITY 























The Fifteenth Edition of 
BROCKHAUS’ KONVERSATIONS LEXIKON 


will shortly be issued under the title 


“DER GROSSE BROCKHAUS” 


his edition, entirely new from A to Z, will comprise twenty volumes. The first volume 
ready in November; the remaining volumes will follow at the rate of three volumes 
year SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Full cloth $5.40 (Rm. 22.50) Half leather $6.96 (Rm. 29.00) 
booklet of 32 pages with more than 70 illustrations, colored plates and maps will be ~ 
t free, upon request, as soon as it has been received from abroad. 
Subscriptions may now be placed with 


ENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
D CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“‘No greater boon has ever 
been granted to Latin teachers—”’ 






So says a prominent educator of 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


An entirely new book of tests based on the 
“everlasting fundamentals” of Latin teaching 














by 


B. L. ULLMAN A. W. SMALLEY 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, IMinois 
















f Lat n, University of Chicago 














HEY cover all phases of Latin study: vocabulary, forms, syntax, pro- 


nunciation, comprehension, word study, derivative work, Roman civ- 





ilization. They offer a most dependable means for constantly checking up 





results in Latin study, an easy, quick, accurate way to score and record each 










pupil’s progress £0). 84 





THE ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


Elementary Latin Second Latin Book 
Price $1.40 Price $1.68 


















THE ELEMENTARY LATIN 
CLASSICS 


easing difficulty for the first two years of Latu 
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